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NEW AND FORTHCOMING SPRING From 


BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE Page's 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL’S List 


BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE IN THE GUIANA WILDS 


UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE 


“A detailed and remarkable account of the wild jungle region and its strange inhabitants.” With sixty full- 
page plates, in color and black and white, from drawings done on the spot by the author. Ready. 


Cloth, 12mo, decorative jacket, net $2.00. 
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By HENRY P. MASKELL and EDWARD GREGORY By JANE FELTON SAMPSON 
Accurate descriptions and accounts of both the unknown A bright and chatty volume of travel through sunny 
and more famous old inns and wayside houses of England, Italy, picturesque Switzerland, quaint Holland and Germany, 
with interesting historical facts, odd bits of legendary lore etc., etc. The author gives an excellent idea of just what 
and tales of old days of “merrie England” included. ground is covered by the so-called tourists’ parties. 
Illustrated in duogravure. Cloth bowed, $3.00. Ready. Cloth, 12mo, well illustrated, net $1.60. Ready in March. 















NEVIN 0. WINTER’S new book 


ARGENTINA AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY 


A valuable guide for the traveller who would see for himself this growing republic and interesting and au- 
thoritative reading to the stay-at-home. Illustrated in duogravure, cloth decorative, bored, $3.00. Ready in March. 









A new book by the author of “Anne of Green Gables,” “Anne of Avonlea” and “Kilmeny of the Orchard.” 


THE STORY GIRL 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


The environment is again the author’s beloved Prince Edward Island and the story and incidents possess the 
same charm and simplicity which characterize Miss Montgomery’s earlier books. The Story Girl herself is a 
fascinating creature, and with her the reader will live again the “tragedies of childhood.” 


Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
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ELEANOR H. PORTER’S dainty love story THEODORE ROBERTS'S new novel 


MISS BILLY | A CAPTAIN OF RALEIGH’S 


One of those charming and refreshing romances which | “ mance—dashing and brisk. A 
strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts of its readers and | a A pane Reports - P S 
bring back fond memories of “the glamour and joys of | cap y : 
youth.” Oloth, 12mo, illustrated, net $125. Ready in April. ' Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, decorative jacket, net $125. Ready 


A new novel by NORVAL RICHARDSON, Author of 
the big Southern novel—"“The Lead of Honour.” 


GEORGE THORNE  ceeniacive tine 


Mr. Richardson’s new story is striking in thought and treatment. From the first chapter the story unfolds 
in quick dramatic scenes which carry the reader to a climax which is bound to make the book one of the most 
talked-of in the literary world to-day. It is dynamic, original and dramatic. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, net $1.25. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY OF 
MR. FORBES LINDSAY’S timety voiume, 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL TO-DAY 


“An interesting, thorough, and fnished account of a vast undertaking in which every American is much in- 
terested.” Cloth, illustrated, bored, $3.00. 


_ Publis L. C. PAGE & COMPANY * én 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


JUST READY 


Prof E. R. A. SELIGMAN’S new book 


The Income Tax 
A Study of the History, the Theory, and the Practice 
of Income Taxation at home and abroad. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 


Professor IRVING FISHER’S new book 
The Purchasing Power of Money 


Political Economy at Yale University. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. Ready next week 
| Prof. WILLIAM L. PHELPS’S new book 
Essays on Russian Novelists 


Unitarian Thought 
By EPHRAIM EMERTON 


Professor of Church History in Harvard University. 


An interesting account of the line of thought held by 


an unusual number of those men whose power of 


inspiration has been abiding in American life. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net | 


Social Adjustment 
By SCOTT NEARING, Pu.D. 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. A use- 
ful weapon in the fight against “submergence.” 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 
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By JOHN FRANKLIN BROWN 
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By GARLAND ARMOR BRICKER 


Assistant in Agricultural Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Cloth, $1.00 net 
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By HENRY H. OGDEN 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Cornell Univer- 
sity. A new volume in the Rural Science Series. 


Cloth, illus., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.68 | 


Dry Farming 

By JOHN A. WIDTSOE 
President of the Agricultural College of Utah. Rural 
Science Series. 


Cloth, illus., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.67 


The Chemistry of Food 
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By H. C. SHERMAN 


Professor of Organic Analysis, Columbia University. 


Cloth, ramo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
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NEW NOVELS 
By MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY 
Trevor Lordship 
A love story; the more interesting because its prob- 


lem of adjdstment is not quite of the ordinary type. 
Decorated cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 


| By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
The Justice of the King 


By the Author of “The Nature of Capital and In- | 
come,” “The Rate of Interest,” etc., Professor of 


Full of adventure, gallantry, and the tender, whimsi- 
cal charm always associated with the name of Villon. 
Decorated cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 


By the author of “Essays on Modern Novelists,” 
notable among last year’s books as a vital discussion 
of matters of current interest. 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


Mr. C. G. D. ROBERTS’S new book 


Neighbors Unknown 


One of the best of new books of nature fiction, re- 
freshing by reason of an outdoor atmosphere and a 
detachment from human problems. Cloth, $1.50 


The Outlook to Nature 


| By Professor L. H. BAILEY 


Director of the New York State School of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. A new, revised edition. 
Cloth, $1.00 net 


Frederic Lassalle 
By GEORG BRANDES 
A new edition. 


By ALLEN FRENCH 
The Siege of Boston 


A new volume in the interesting Series of Stories 
from American History. Cloth, illus., $1.50 net 


Cloth, 8vo. Just ready 


NEW NOVELS READY 
NEXT WEEK 


While Caroline was Growing 

By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
Author of “The Madness of Philip,” “The Biography 
of a Boy,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Klaus Hinrich Baas 
The story of a self-made man. Translated from the 


German by Esther E. Lape and Elizabeth F. Read. 
Cloth, $1.50 
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The Week 


It was certain from the beginning 
that if the Senate failed to vote on 
the reciprocity agreement, an extra ses- 
sion of Congress weuld come. Mr. Taft 
is pledged to the Canadian Government 
to use his best endeavors to procure 
action on the bill. He does not feel 
himself at liberty to weigh the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of an extra ses- 
sion. Party and personal considerations 
cannot enter into the matter; he is 
bound. At the same time, through the 
medium of Mr. McCall, he has applied 
persuasion and something that sounds 
almost like menace to the case. That 
reciprocity is an essential feature of 
orthodox protectionism is proved by a 
long list of historical citations. That 
reciprocity is the only way to stave off 
the downfall of the entire system of pro- 
tectionism is an argument that would 
come nearer home to the practical men 
in the Senate to whom history is an 
academic amusement and consistency a 
moral luxury. The argument that will 
really come closest to the hostile Sena- 
tors is that an extra session, with a 
Democratic House, must play the mis- 
chief with business and delay the re- 
turn of that prosperity which the coun- 
try has so long been awaiting. On this 
point the recalcitrant Senators will 
probably base their action. If they make 
up their minds that an extra session 
will hurt business, and that the respon- 
sibility can be fixed on the Democratic 
House, they will have an extra session. 
But if they decide that popular opinion 
will insist on fixing responsibility upon 
those who had the chance to give the 
country relief and refused it, there may 
still be a vote on the trade agreement 
before March 4. 








Our Canadian friends should under- 
stand that although Champ Clark is 
the prospective Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the next Congress, 
his obiter dicta are not regarded,in this 
country as having world-shaking impor- 
tance. When, in the course of his reci- 
procity speech last week, he spoke of 
being for the bill because he hoped “to 
see the day when the American flag will 


,ish-North American possessions clear to 
‘the North Pole,” he was not expressing 
}@ permanent and deeply-cherished sen- 
‘timent of his own—not to speak of the 
|Democratic party, or the nation—but 
| merely filling out a sonorous paragraph. 
‘The people of the United States are 
|thinking so little about absorbing Can- 
ada that if Mr. Clark’s remarks had not 
‘been telegraphed to that country, no- 
‘body in his own would have given them 
a second thought, and very few would 
have known that he had made them. 
This is not saying that Mr. Clark is 
without ability or even influence, but 
his best friend will not deny that he is 
a little given to exuberance. 


| 








The one thing quite clear about the 
second-class postage question is that the 
| case is not yet clear enough to warrant 
action upon it. The question concerned 
‘is not only that of the popular maga- 
|zines, but that of the entire second-class 
| postage system, and indeed of the causes 
|of income and outgo of the post office as 
la whole. But even in regard to the prom- 
shone popular magazines the basis of 
facts on which the proposed change is 
predicated seems to be very far from 
definitely ascertained. The matter is 
complicated by many elements not en- 
tering into a purely business question, 
but it ought not to be beyond the pow- 
ers of the Department to have an inves- 
tigation and report made taking into 
account all the elements of the case in 
a spirit so fair, and with a thorough- 
ness so manifest, as to give its conclu- 
sions greater weight than has been com- 
manded by anything thus far produced. 
To the charge made on behalf of the 


actuated by a desire to crush out the 
propagation of aggressive political views 
through the medium of those periodi- 
cals, we attach no weight whatever. But 
it does not follow that the methods of 
the Department have been free from the 
kind of unfairness that goes with over- 
zeal. 





In the jam of business in the Senate 
at the close of the session it is to be 
hoped that time will be found—and fif- 
teen minutes ought to be enough—to 
'pass the bill to do away with negligible 





magazines, that the Administration is 


It passed the House without an oppos- 
ing vote on February 6. There could be 
no serivus opposition in the Senate if 
the matter were brought to vote. The 
measure is favored by the special com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association, 
as well as by many eminent lawyers and 
judges and the President. The gist of 
it ig in the following words: “No judg- 
ment shall be set aside, or reversed, or 
new trial granted, by any court of the 
United States in any case, civil or crim- 
inal, on the ground of misdirection of 
the jury or the improper admission or 
rejection of evidence, or for error as to 
any matter of pleading or procedure, un- 
less, in the opinion of the court to which 
application is made, after an examina: 
tion of the entire cause, it shall appear 
that the error complained of has injur- 
iously affected the substantial rights of 
the parties.” The whole is completely 
in line with common sense and with the 
movement to do away with merely tech- 
nical delays and vexations in the trial 


of causes. 





The real significance of the happy-go- 
lucky methods that have obtained in 
cur management of the vast national 
domains is sharply brought out in such 
facts as those presented in the report on 
the lumber industry of the United States 
by Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner 
of Corporations. Laws enacted many 
ycars ago for the purpose of facilitating 
the acquisition of moderate-sized home- 
steads have been allowed to operate un- 
checked in the case of millions of acres 
‘of timber land which has never served, 
and has never shown any sign of serv- 
ing, any such purpose. Apart altogeth- 
er from any question of fraud, an ar- 
‘rangement by which valuable timber 
land can be bought at an insignificant 
| price fixed by law, by any one who is 
| willing to go through the prescribed 
‘formalities, is calculated to have pre 
cisely the effect that the figures given 
by Commissioner Smith show it to have 
had. Such land stays but a very little 
while in the hands of the original 
claimant, whether there was any col- 
lusion or not in the fliing of his claim. 





Under these laws, the vast holdings, 
which threaten something like a monop- 
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oly of timber ownership in this coun- 
try, have been continually enlarged. 
And yet whenever a vigorous and deter- 
mined effort is made to save for the na- 
tion the natural possessions still re 
maining in its hands, an outcry is in- 
stantly raised by the so-called “practi- 
cal men” against the “theorists” and 
“fanatics” who wish to block the coun- 
try’s development. That is the kind of 
thing upon which the anti-Pinchot and 
pro-Ballinger forces concentreted them- 
selves in regard to the Alaska question. 
The fact is that what the conservation- 
ists desired, and still desire, in Alaska 
and elsewhere, is not to stop the use 
of our natural resources, but to prevent 
their being gobbled up by great private 
interests, and in such a way that the 
nation gets little or no benefit from 
their possession. The report tells of 
lands worth many hundreds of millions 
of dollars given away for next to noth- 
ing by the Government, and now heid 
by big corporations for a still further 
rise in the future on the basis of real 
scarcity value for the timber. 


Gifford Pinchot again displayed him- 
self as dull, narrow-minded, and ignor- 
ant of New York political conditions at 
New Rochelle the other day, when he 
asked: “Who will dare maintain that 
Sheehan is the choice of a majority of 
the Democratic voters of New York— 
Sheehan, whom Murphy, except for a 
little group of patriotic men, would al-| 
ready have inflicted on the State?” Here 
is a prophet of the moral uplift who 
thus confesses himself unaware of all | 
those good deeds of Mr. Sheehan since. 
his retirement from politics, all his al-| 
liances with movements for reform and | 
good government which made him so iIr- | 
resistible a candidate for the unwilling | 
Murphy. But aside from this, we must | 
admit that Mr. Pinchot tried to be fair 
to both sides. “Murphy and Tammany,” | 
he declared, “are well-balanced by | 


‘of defeating the anti-gambling bills. Of 


what magnitude must have been the “in- 
terests” that could afford to throw so 
heavy a contribution in the scale! Op- 
ponents of the bill wailed over the tens 
of millions of dollars in property and 
vested rights that the Hart-Agnew bills 
were certain to destroy. Well, the anti- 
racing bills have been in force for two 
years and the threatened millions have 
presumably been destroyed. But has ary | 
financial panic followed the wanton de-. 
struction of so much property, have the 
ranks of the unemployed been swelled 
with waifs from the race-tracks and the 





stables, has the sum of human happiness 
in New York State these last two years 





shown any diminution as a result of the 
suppression of public gambling at the' 
race-tracks? 
| 





Gov. Johnson of California calls the | 


would be “very injurious” and would 
“tend seriously to demoralize the disci- 
pline” at West Point. His veto will 
have a tonic effect. It will be easier, 
after this, to enforce the rules at the 
Academy, and insubordinate cadets will 
understand that they cannot so readily 
appeal to politicians to undo the work of 
their military superiors. 





The new dean of Barnard College 
scored a pretty point in her address of 
acceptance last Thursday, when refer- 
ring to the dread that a college educa- 
tion must make a woman a portentously 
learned and awe-inspiring person. 
“I have never discovered,” she said, 
“that a young man graduated from Co 
lumbia, Yale, or Harvard, is looked upon 
as such a paragon of learning—rather 
the opposite, I fear.” And she added the 
express statement, founded on actual ex- 


enactment by the Legislature of the | perience, that “a college course does not 
Eshelman-Stetson railway law, by a|make the average girl a profound schol 
unanimous vote, the greatest legislative ar.” One thing that it does do, Miss 
achievement of the State in many dec-| Gildersleeve went on to point out, is to 
ades. The fight against the domination | make the world a more interesting place 
of the commonwealth by the Southern |to live in. Whatever other purposes cok 
Pacific machine, he says, ended im a tri- leges may serve, this is one that ought 
umphant victory for the people. Under | to be looked upon as primary, though in 
the provisions of the new law, the Rail- recent years there has been a pretty gen- 
road Commission of three members is joan disposition to ignore it. More than 

one prominent figure in college circles 


empowered to fix absolute instead oe 
maximum rates only, as under the pres-| has not only failed to maintain that the 


ent law, and to establish and make fair acquiring of a liberal education is in it- 


‘division of joint rates between two roads, |self a worthy end, but has virtually af- 


as well as to order through tariffs. The | firmed the opposite. Yet the possession 


act provides also that the commission |of liberal culture not only makes the 


world more interesting to those who 
have it, but tends to make the world as 
a whole more interestng. And it would 
be a hazardous venture to undertake to 
prove that, in the present condition of 
things, the “marginal utility” of what- 
ever tends to enhance the interest of 
life in this way is not greater than that 
of anything else that the persons who 
seek it in college could otherwise ac- 
quire or produce. 


shall have means to determine the 
physical valuation of the roads, that it 
shall hear complaints of shippers, and 
that it shall have power to begin inves- 
tigation of rates without complaint if it 
shall deem this proper. 





President Taft's veto of the joint reso- 
lution of Congress reinstating at West 
Point the nine cadets who had been 
dismissed for hazing, is a welcome check 





Barnes and the Black-Horse Cavalry. |t>a very bad practice. again and again 
The party controlled by one can throw |have the authorities of the Military 
no stones at the party contro!led by | Academy seen their efforts to maintain 
the other.” discipline thwarted by act of Congress. 
- ‘In their determination to stamp out 

Who at Albany took bribes during hazing and to make the future officers 
the antl-racing fight of three years ago, of the army learn the first lesson of 
and who refused them, and who han- obedience, they ought not to be inter- 
dled them, will never be completely fered with by a too good-natured Con- 
known. But one thing is altogether cer- gress too open to political influences. 
tain, that an enormous fund was col- The President rightly states that the 
lected and distributed for the purpose p:oposed restoration of the nine cadets) 








The ominous report of the formation 
of a Literary Trust dominated by Wall 
Street has been received in Indiana with 
a becoming spirit of resolution. That 
State admits that it produces more and 
better literature than any other. What 
would happen to its present pros- 
perity with its leading industry strick- 
en down it is impossible to contemplate 
unmoved. For a lighter menace, peoples 
have risen im revolt. Indiana will not do 
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that. Careless both of her own comfort 
and of the literary prestige of the An- 
glo-Saxon nations, she will, if worse 
comes to worst, starve the Trust into 
surrender by withholding her accustom- 
ed supply of raw material. The extent 
of this practice can be comprehended 
only when it is considered what an 
amount of denunciation, arising from 
lack of appreciation of her motives, the 
self-sacrificing commonwealth will bring 
down upon herself by her prudent but 
too ideal course. Deprived of their daily 
Hoosier novel, the rest of the people 
will lose sight of the moral issue in- 
volved and will clamor for government 
ownership and operation of literary pro- 
duction. 





With the introduction in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday of the Govern- 
ment’s Veto Bill, the constitutional and 
political crisis in England came once 
more to the front. On the surface, all is 
clear sailing for the Ministry. They 
have a large majority; they obtained as 
plain a mandate from the constituencies 
to pass a bill limiting the veto power of 
the Lords as could well be got; they 
have the promise of the King to create 
new peers if necessary to overcome op- 
position in the Lords; their followers 
are united—at least on this particular 
measure—while the Opposition is divid- 
ed and without firm leadership. Yet it 
is a fact that the best of the Liberals 


are not thoroughly satisfied with the sit- | 


uation. They press forward, because 
they are politically bound to do so, but 
they are troubled with grave doubts 
whereto this thing may grow. The 
thoughtful men among them are not de- 
ceived by glib assertions that the Veto 
Bill will settle the question of the Sec- 
ond Chamber in England. 





One thing that helps to make this 
question acute and pressing is the unex- 
pected decision of the Lords not to pro 
ceed with the plans for reforming their 
own body. No longer ago than Febru- 
ary 6 the London Times set forth what 
was supposed to be the Unionist pur- 
pose to push forward the work of chang- 
ing the composition of the upper cham- 
ber so as to make it both more repre 
sentative and more efficient. It said that 
if the Peers were now to drop the pro- 
ject, it would expose them to “odium 
and contempt as never having been in 
earnest at all, and as having merely 


passed a few sham resolutions in a hur- | 


ry to stave off something unpleasant.” 
Yet on February 10 the Times had to 
announce that “the Unionist leaders in 
the House of Lords do not now consider 
it a desirable course to introduce a bill 
in that Chamber embodying their pro- 
posals for reform.” This decision can 
only mean that enough of “the Lords 
from the wild” have made it clear to 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne that 
they intend to stand firmly on their 
hereditary privilege. At first sight, this 
makes the course of the Liberals still 
plainer; yet there has always been a 
hope on the part of their leaders that 
the House of Lords might be reformed 
—it is openly expressed in the preamble 
of Tuesday’s resolutions—as well as lim- 
ited in its legislative rights. They will 
now fear that a stubborn opposition by 
the Lords to all change will induce the 
Radicals to seek to go greater lengths. 





Along with the news of the formation 
in Germany of a league for the restora- 
tion of good manners, comes the infor- 
mation that French politeness is sick 
unto death. Among those who have been 
‘in haste to ring its knell in the Paris 
papers,some attribute the trouble to the 
bad manners of women; they have, it is 
argued, by placing themselves on a level 
with men in the pursuit of a living, for- 
'feited their right to that deference from 
the strong to which their former posi- 
tion entitled them. Such a narrow view 
of the nature of politeness excites sur- 
prise; politeness, we had supposed, was 
not confined to the relations of the 
sexes; that gracious abatement of one’s 
absolute rights we had thought quite as 
‘much a matter of the relations of man 
to man. Politeness was born in an age 
| when men wore swords for the purpose 
of exacting it, and the “very pineapples 


|of politeness,” as Mrs. Malaprop put it, | 
lived before swords were utterly laid by. 


| Politeness, it seems, is dying in an age 
\of umbrellas and subway crowds, and it 
‘must be admitted that the manners of 
ithe eighteenth century could not, with- 
‘out serious disrepair, get across the 
|Brooklyn Bridge. We may, in time, de 
velop a code of manners less elaborately 
gallant than the old, but sprung, per- 
haps, from true good feeling. 





A new crisis is reported from Lisbon, 
where the navy has adopted a menac- 





Government, because of the enforced re. 
tirement of a popular officer and revo- 
lutionary leader. Portuguese political 
crises, nowadays, need to be considerably 
discounted; but even if the difficult sit- 
uation exists and the present Govern- 
ment is in some peril, it does not follow 
by any means that the Republican 
régime in Portugal is endangered. It is 
the misfortune of all military revolu- 
tions that the ease with which they are 
accomplished is a constant incentive to 
further revolution on the part of those 
who believe that things have not gone 
far enough. The navy and army in 
Portugal are more radical than the Gov- 
ernment, and for the simple reason that 
a Government, setting out from no mat- 
ter how radical a position, is forced to 
moderation by the very exigencies of 
the business of governing. Thus we 
have had in Turkey continuous dissen- 
sion between the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which engineered the late 
revolution, and many of the Ministers 
whom the Committee itself placed in 
power. But whereas in Turkey such dis- 
sensions constitute a real peril, because 
of the presence of a powerful reaction- 
ary element that might learn to take 
advantage of the situation, in Portugal, 


it is generally understood, the monarch- 
ical system had so rotted away that 
even Republican dissensions can avail 


it little. 





Russia’s contentions in the frontier 
controversy with China have a sounder 
basis than we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with Russian aggressive policy in 
the Far East. There seems to be no in- 
tention on the part of the authorities 
at Peking to take issue with the legal 
case made out by the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office. It is a conflict between 
the rising national spirit in China and 
the vested interests of a _ foreign 
Power, and this particular incident is 
bound to hasten the movement within 
China for the abolition of extra-territor- 
ial privileges, which is one of the imme- 
diate aims of the progressive party with- 
in the Empire. It is a problem, however, 
that offers no easy solution. The for- 
eign Powers will not yield their sov- 
ereign rights till China demonstrates 
her ability to maintain order within 
her frontiers. At the same time, the 
maintenance of extra-territorial priv!- 


leges constitutes a perpetual source of 
ing attitude toward the Provisional | irritation and national unrest. 
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OUR WASTE OF POLITICAL ENERGY 


The question of the referendum has 
suddenly become one of the leading is- 
Advocated for 
a considerable period almost solely by 


sues of English politics. 


the Spectator, and adopted apparently 
without deliberation by Mr. Balfour in 
a campaign speech, it has now been tak- 
en up by the Conservative leader as 
necessary to the proper working of the 
British Constitution. In a recent speech 
at the Constitutional Club, Mr. Balfour 
declared that the referendum ought to 
be a permanent part of the Constitution 
for dealing with “great differences of 
opinion between the two houses of Par- 
He went even further and 


urged the application of the referendum 


liament.” 


even to cases in which the two houses 
are agreed, upon the demand of a suf- 
ficiently large minority of the House of 
Commons for reference of the ques- 
tion to a vote of the people. 

It is not our purpose to discuss either 
the merits of the referendum as an in- 
stitution or the prospects of its adoption 
in any form by the British Parliament. 
But it 
trast the character of the propaganda 
now made its England 


with that of the movement in our own 


is extremely interesting to con- 


in favor in 
country in favor not only of the refer- 
endum but of the allied measures of 
the initiative and the recall. With us 
the keynote of the campaign for these 
“progressive” expedients has been -the 
necessity of giving the people a weapon 
wherewith to counteract the influence of 
corrupting moneyed “interests” and cor- 
rupt politicians. Upon the fact, or the 
alleged fact, that Legislatures cannot be 
trusted to be honest, virtually the whole 
welght of the agitation of the initiative 
has rested; because 


and referendum 


mayors and other public officers may 
prove to be either corrupt themselves or 
under the domination of corrupt politt- 
clans, the recall has been regarded as 
by those that 


But in the English dis 


necessary communities 
have adopted it. 
cussion of the referendum we are in an 
entirely different world. There the ref.- 
erendum is not a police question, it is 
a political question—a question of the 
play of great political forces, not of the 
personal honesty or dishonesty of indi- 
viduals. The Spectator, for example, 
has been using some very heated, per- 
haps even violent, language concerning 
the 


House of Commons; but it is always as 
>. 


present coalition majority in the 


= 
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: _ 
a political coalition, and not as the tool! of evil schemes. Our cities have been 


\staggering. One is in the habit of think- | 


of hidden interests, that the Government | growing up like Topsy, while the men 


combination is treated. A leading ar-| who might have been engaged in mak- 

gument, for instance, made in behalf of |!" them what they should be have 

the referendum is that it would be a either kept out of “the mire of politics” 

means of getting the nation’s verdict on or bave had their hands full fighting 
bosses and boodlers. 


each one of two or three vital measures | 
which a coalition might put through as | Such a spectacle as has been present- 


part of their joint programme, but no | “4 at Albany during the session of the 
one of which, taken separately, might | Present Legislature should alone be 
command the approval of the people. | enough to bring home the truth. That 
How different this from the sort of dis-|¥® Should have to be happy because 
cussion which necessarily forms so large | “C®Tisty” Sullivan will probably not suc- 
| ceed in ripping up the principal courts 
If we had but imagination to see what | of the common people of New York city 

a price we are really paying for politi- | for the benefit of political heelers; that 
cal corruption, the revelation would be | we should look forward to a sensation of 
|triumph when it shall finally be demon- 

ing of that cost as measured by stealing | strated that Murphy does not altogeth- 
and wanton waste, by inefficient man- | er carry the Legislature in his pocket— 
agement, by bad workmanship; but it /what could be more humiliating? Is it 
is very much to be doubted whether the |for this that we convene the Legisla- 
aggregate of all this is comparable in | ture of a great State? To what country 
importance to the injury inflicted upon | “#2 we point in which such an exhibi- 
the country by the diversion of so large |tion would be even remotely possible? 
a part of its civic and political energy | BUt America will not tolerate these 
from the consideration of real ques- | *hings indefinitely. They are already 
tions of public policy to the mere fight- | °" the road to complete exter.nination 
ing of political abuses. In city, State, | ™ some of our States, and that they 
and nation, and in legislation and aa- | 2 be completely exterminated is per- 
ministration alike, the question of sheer | haps even more fully evidenced by the 
honesty has, during a large part of our history of England. Ancient wrongs and 
absorbed an inordinate share of | #buses undoubtedly still exist there; but 
a condition of corruption by the side of 


a part of our American political life! 


history, 


the public attention. It is true that we 
have prospered in spite of this. It is 
true that the people of the United States 
are on the whole better situated mate- 
rially, intellectually, and morally than 
those of any other nation. But our nat- 
ural advantages are so enormous, the 
energy of our people and the freedom 
of our institutions are so superior, the 
absence of evils inherited from past 
ages has been so much in our favor, 


that merely being better off than other | 
people is by no means sufficient to jus- 


tify complacency. We do have bad ten- 
ement conditions, bad mine conditions, 
bad factory conditions, manifestly defec- 
tive laws, staring imperfections in the 
administration of justice, and we are 
not quicker but slower than older peo- 
ples in remedying them. In the nation- 
al domain we have allowed natural op- 
portunities such as the world has never 
in great measure 
In the legisla- 


seen to melt away 
through sheer neglect. 


|which even our condition is purity it- 


|self seemed there, a century and a half 
| 


|ago, to be part of the order of nature, 
land of this now no trace remains. But 
‘it is high time we were not reduced to 
‘the necessity of summoning up the 
|shade of Robert Walpole when we need 


ito keep ourselves in countenance. 
| 


RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMERS. 


The trade agreement with Canada 
should set our farmers to doing some 
‘thinking about the effects of high tariff 
‘duties on their business. They have been 
“ready to believe it when they were told 
that, because other countries cannot send 
us their farm products without paying 
heavy duties, therefore our farmers are 
“protected.” Manufacturers and politi- 
cians have presumed on the gullibility 
‘of the farmers. That they have done 
this with so much success is one of the 
‘curious facts of our tariff history. Per- 


tion of most of our States, year after haps farmers are a bit slow to look into 


year, the energy that should be devoted|a complicated system that oppresses 
to making the most of our possibilities them. In France of the eighteenth cen- 
is largely expended upon the thwarting | tury, it has been well said that the farm- 
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ers were the mules of the Old Régime. | 
They carried the burdens; the other 
classes had whatever advantages there 
were. When the French peasants final- 
ly woke up to the situation, they became 
the mainstay of the Revolution. One 
may hope that our farmers, too, are on 
the eve of a great awakening. For, as 
a class, they gain nothing from the tar- 
iff; on the contrary, they suffer a huge 
economic loss every year from its oper- 
ation. 

If the farmer studies the case, he will 
discover that, in the first place, our 
tariff does not and cannot raise the 
prices of our agricultural staples. These 
are constantly exported; they have to 
find their markets abroad, and must ac- 
cept the prices that result from compe- 
tition with similar products from Can- 
ada, Argentina, Russia, and all other 
farming countries, The price of wheat in 
Liverpool is surely not “protected” by 
our tariff. And since the price of wheat 
sold at home, for consumption here, 
cannot even equal the Liverpool figure, 
it is as clear as day that our tariff duty 
on wheat has never added a cent to the 
price of wheat in the United States. And 
what is true of wheat is true of all other 
farm products that enter into our export 
trade. If our duties exclude some Cana- 
dian wheat, barley, meat, etc., the only 
effect is to increase Canada’s export of 
those articles to Europe, where our pro- 
ducts must meet their competition, and 
submit to the resulting price. And, we 
repeat, this European price governs the 
price here. Clearly, therefore, if our 
farmers will consider, they cannot fail 
to see what an empty favor the tariff on 
farm products offers them. 


But this is far from being the whole 
case: it is only one side of it—the side 
of no gain. Now for the loss. This falls 
under two distinct heads. First, the ob- 
vious loss to our farmers from having to 
pay high prices for most of the things 
they buy for their own consumption. 
The prices of nearly all manufactured 
articles, whether imported or made at 
home, are enhanced by the tariff. When 
the farmer buys any of the thousand and 
one articles needed for himself and his 
family, he pays prices made higher by 
the tariff than they would be without it. 
That is what the tariff on manufactures | 
is for. The tariff on farm products is | 
meant to bamboozle the farmers. But 


| 
factures are not fixed in free competi- 
tion with all the world. The tariff wall 
comes between. 


This immediate and direct loss ap- 
pears at once when a tariff is set up in 
a country. The producers of exports 
lose as buyers of other commodities. 
But there is another and probably great- 
er loss that comes slowly and indirect- 
ly. It is more difficult to explain, be- 
cause it depends on the working of 
more obscure though quite irresistible 
laws of trade. A tariff wall disturbs 
the natural movement of money between 
countries. It does not at once diminish 
exports, but does diminish imports. The 
customer countries have to remit mo- 
ney instead of the goods they formerly 
sent. This movement of money goes on 
through a term of years until a new 
equilibrium of trade is reached in which 
each country’s exports are again rough- 
ly equal to its imports. One of the forces 
at work to reéstablish equilibrium is 
the rising scale of prices in the tariff 
country. The inflow of money has this 
sure result in the course of years. Pro- 
ducers of exports feel this rise of prices 
in all things that they buy; but in sell- 
ing their own product they get no rise, 
for the price of their product depends, 
even at home, on the price it commands 
abroad. That is the precise position of 
American farmers to-day. 

In this indirect price-raising by the 
tariff, as in the direct and immediate 
effect, farmers have no share as regards 
their own product. Their costs of pro- 
ducing are increased: they pay more 
money for labor and implements, and 
their family purchases are at raised 


‘figures. But the prices of their export- 


able crops are in fact lowered, for they 
are fixed in other countries where the 
supply of money is relatively small— 
fixed by the cost of producing similar 


crops in countries where money goes 


farther in paying costs. So our farm- 


‘ers are burdened by the indirect opera- 


tion of the tariff. 


Does some one think that in saying 
the tariff causes our country to have a 
greater supply of money than it would 
have without the tariff, we give a con- 
clusive argument in favor of the tariff? 
Why,acommon laborer has been heard 
explaining to his companion that if 
you get two dollars where you formerly 
got only one, but have to pay two dol 
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good sense and good political economy. 
Unfortunately for our farmers, their 
case is different. They get no increase 
of price by the tariff, but have to pay 
more for what they buy. The excess of 
money brings them only damage and 


loss. Can they wonder that they are so 
often disappointed at the results of their 
labors? 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


It is announced that the British Gov- 
ernment will not press for the Parlia- 
mentary ratification of the Declaration 
of London of 1909, until after the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Conference in May. 
The desire is first to consult the colon- 
ial authorities. But this does not imply 
that the Ministry has receded, or will 
recede, from its approval of an interna- 


‘tional agreement to which it had given 


official consent, and which Sir Edward 
Grey, the Foreign Minister, has vigor- 
ously defended against the attacks that 
have been made upon it. The matter ts 
adjourned, not dropped. Yet the pro- 
tests against ratifying the Declaration 
have been so strong, some naval men 
and many chambers of commerce hav- 
ing pronounced against it, that the clear- 
est understanding of exactly what is 
proposed, and of its advantages, will be 
necessary before Parliament can be got 
to act. 

The Declaration of London may be 
regarded as a highly important adden- 
dum to the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 
It deals more at length and in greater 
detail with the chief questions taken up 
at the earlier conference—namely, the 
rights of neutral commerce in time of 
war, blockades, and contraband of war. 
The United States, it will be remem- 
bered, did not adhere to the Declaration 
of Paris. This was because it did not 
go far enough toward meeting the 
views of this country. Our position 
was that all private property at sea, not 
munitions of war, should be exempt 
from capture. This principle in its en- 
tirety was not accepted at the London 
conference of naval Powers, but so 
long a step in that direction was taken 
as to satisfy our representatives that 
much had been gained for the historic 
contention of the United States, and 
they assented to the Declaration. What 
it did was, first, to make out a list of 
articles which should under no circum- 


the tariff on manufactures is a very dif- lars for what formerly cost you only stances be regarded as contraband. This 
ferent matter. The prices of our manu-|one, you have gained nothing. That is list consists principally of the raw ma- 
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terials of manufacture, such as cotton, | 
wool, silk, flax, rubber, hides, etc. With 
these goes a large number of enumerat-. 
ed manufactured goods, which are never 
to be treated as contraband; neither are 
articles serving exclusively to aid the 
sick and wounded. The Declaration 
likewise made out a list of “conditional 
contraband”—foodstuffs, grain, clothing, | 
fuel, money, railway material, wireless | 
telegraphs, telephones, and so on. These 
are contraband or not, according to their 
destination. If intended for the direct 
use of the enemy's forces, they are lia-| 
ble to capture; otherwise they are free. 

Now, the agitation on this subject in 
England springs from two different 
lines of reasoning. One is that of the 
high and mighty sea-power men. They 
desire to have all these questions left to | 
the navy, to the end that British com- 
manders may seize whatever they please | 
in order to inflict a blow upon the ene- 
my's commerce, and may blockade his 
ports so completely that, as Sir Arthur 
Wilson, the First Sea Lord, has said, 
not one of his merchant vessels can put 
to sea. This is the extreme fighting 
theory of the Admiralty, by which the 
standard of British naval superiority 
must be kept so high that every hostile 
fleet can be destroyed, and every harbor 
blockaded. But it is another view which 
has influenced the business men. Their 
fears have been excited lest, in case of 
war, England should be starved by hav- 
ing her sea-borne food supplies cut off. 
This danger arises, it is argued, from 
the language of Article 34 of the Declar- | 
ation of London, which would make 
foodstuffs contraband if they were “con- 
signed to a fortified place belonging to 
the enemy, or other place serving as a 
base for the armed forces of the enemy.” 
Might not Liverpool be made a “base”? | 
Rosyth is a fortified place and has raik | 
way connections with Glasgow; would | 
not food shipped to Glasgow be contra. | 
band? These are some of the questions | 
with which Thomas Gibson Bowles has | 
been seeking to alarm Englishmen, and 
to persuade them not to “embark in| 
these international agreements.” 


It is to be hoped that all this excite 
ment is but a passing flurry. The Gov- 
ernment has so far stood firm, its con- 
sent to postponement of the matter un- 
til after the meeting of the Colonial 
Premiers in May being explained as only 
a fitting deference to colonial opinion. 
Neither Sir Edward Grey nor Mr. As 





quith has wavered in the judgment that 
the Declaration of London represents a 
marked advance over existing practice, 
and ought to be ratified. .In this posi- 
tion they are supported by many pub- 
licists of weight in’ England, and by 
several professors of international law. 


It is always easy to get up an outcry 


in England by any one who will affirm 


that the navy is not what it ought to} 
be, or that the over-ocean commerce | 
upon which the life of the island-king- | 


dom depends is imperilled. But English- 
men have not the money, if they had 


the will, to build ships enough to out- | 
rank all the navies of the world and thus | 
to be in a position to make their own | 
rules of international law. The strong | 


drift of peacefully-minded nations is to- 


ward such broad and humane provi-| 


sions as are embodied in the Declaration 
of London, and it is probable that Eng- 
lish sentiment will yet swing round to 
approving them. 


FOR AN IMPROVED M.A. 


About the time that the Teutonic Doc- 
torate in Philosophy became an academ- | 
ic staple among us an attempt was made 


to give meaning to the venerable and 
decrepit Master’s degree in Arts. No 
title more needed rehabilitation. By a 
misreading of the English precedent, 


which made the M.A. a qualification for | 


graduate voting in Convocation, this 


easy honor was open to almost any) 
American college graduate who manag- | 


ed to live ten years and spare ten dol- 
lars. But, naturally, the honor at length 
got too cheap, and there was a reaction, 
amounting in some cases to revolt. We 
know of a Princeton alumnus who de- 
liberately dissuaded some dozens of his 
classmates from taking the degree “in 
course.” 

By way of mending matters, the bet- 
ter colleges abolished the degree in 
course and made it a reward for a sin- 
gle year of graduate study. That is the 
general practice to-day, and under these 
conditions, while the degree may not 
mean very much, it has at least come 
to mean something. Meanwhile the 
whole subject of graduate study has be- 
gun to clear up. ‘It was assumed, when 
Johns Hopkins showed the way, that 
every university student was or should 
be engaged in original research and thus 
a candidate for the doctor's degree. This 
not unnatural assumption had the un- 
fortunate result of dividing all graduate 


| students, sheepwise and goatwise, into 


‘those who got the doctorate and those 
/who failed, and here the M.A. came in 
(as a solatium. To pursue higher studies 
for a year without enlisting as an inves- 
‘tigator thus became respectable. This 
/was a gain. It enabled school teachers 
and college graduates of scholarly tastes 
to undertake university studies without 
later having to explain that they had 
not been refused the doctorate. 

As the university experiment has been 
| tried more fully it has become clear that 
|/a great many graduate students with 
serious purpose and a just claim upon 
our universities have no vocation for 
original research and no need of it in 
‘their professional work as_ teachers, 
writers, or what not. Now, while the 
strength and the pride of a university 
will always lie chiefly in its productive 
‘scholars, and any lowering of the ideal 
of research would be calamitous, it is 
pretty certain that in most universities 
there will be a proportion of graduate 
students who wish a broad scholarly 
‘groundwork for the various learned pro- 
fessions, or men who indulge an intel- 
lectual curiosity of the merely acquisi- 
tive sort. It seems to us that such stu- 
dents should be cared for by the uni- 
versity, and that our present system pro- 
vides very ill for them. 
| What we need is a reasonable atti- 
‘tude toward the doctor’s degree. It is a 
certificate of proficiency in research. 
For a generation it has been treated as 
evidence of teaching capacity, but ex- 
perience shows that many excellent 
|teachers are not doctors, whereas some 
highly recommended doctors are but 
|sorry teachers. As long as the Master 
‘of Arts is set at the end of the first 
year of graduate study, the inducement 
is strong to regard it as a goal. Many 
graduate students who would greatly 
profit by extended studies are thus en- 
couraged out of the university, if only 
that they may not seem to fall into the 
class of disappointed candidates for the 
doctorate. The first year of graduate 
study is usually a time of orientation 
and uncertainty. Many a good student 
merely learns the use of his materials 
and sound habits of work within this 
space. In most cases a second year of 
university residence is desirable, and in 
some cases a third. We,need a way of 
keeping men a little longer at work 
without forcing them into the routine of 
preparation for the doctor’s degree. And 


| 
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if the Master’s degree were granted for | because it was capable of creating wide ing, fo 
two years instead of one, we should public resentment. Miss Tarbell forg- formed a function which the newspaper 
have an arrangement well adapted to ed the weapon and Mr. Lawson turned ©Uld not attempt. As we see it now, the 
the wants of a great many graduate stu- | it to new uses, from which only now, | magazines were not the Golcondas they 
dents. Unless an undergraduate has al- after three or four years, we are begin | were fond of pretending to be; but there 
ready gained good habits of study—and ning to see the blunted edge spring can be no doubt that in the fat years 





this is the exceptional case—a year is 
not much time either for repentance or 
attainment. In two years something 
substantial may be accomplished, and 
men with this amount of training 
should be sufficiently equipped for ordi- 
nary college teaching. It seems to us 
that the complete rehabilitation of the 
Master’s degree involves the raising of 
the requirement for one year of gradu- 
ate study to at least two, and that such 
a reform is already implied in the pres- 
ent system. This change would be no 
mere furbishing up of an academic title; 
it would give a real inducement to wid- 
er and sounder studies, rid university 
life of quite unnecessary tragedies, and 
the scholarly work at large of much 
forced, premature, insincere, and rela- 
tively valueless research. 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. 

In the present controversy between 
the Post Office and the magazine pub- 
lishers one fact stands out clearly, that 
something like a crisis has supervened 
in the affairs of the low-priced periodi- 
cal press. The rise to power of the pop- 
ular magazine has taken place within a 
very few years. The publication of Miss 
Ida Tarbell’s history of the Standard Oil 


| back. 
| We have said that Mr. Lawson was a 


‘symptom as well as an incentive. He 


| was the first loud magazine mouthpiece 


|of that widely-ramified movement which 


we have learned to speak of as the “up- 
‘lift” and the “awakening.” In the news- 


|papers the battle had long been going 
|on. It was then taken up by the week- 


| 


| lies and the monthlies. The periodical 
press, in great part, underwent an 


jastounding transformation. From 


“ing merely recreative or “sedative,” as 
;some of the older magazines were con- 


|tent to remain, it became combative. 
The novelist retreated before the spe- 


cial-article writer, the “fiction-story” | 


made way for the “fact-story.” The edi- 
‘tor’s monthly instalment of mildly in- 


| 


| consequential chat became exhortation 


/ranging from the oratorically vehement | 


‘to the suggestively sulphuric. It got to 
be said of the magazine of to-day that it 
/was largely a copy of the newspaper of 
last week. Not that this attached any 
|stigma to the magazine. Given the 
|great upheaval in public sentiment, it 
was inevitable that the magazines 
|should rise on its crest. Mr. William 


| Archer, an ardent admirer of our popu 


|lar periodicals, has pointed out that for 


Company in McClure’s Magazine for | geographical reasons we cannot have in 
1894 may be taken as the beginning of this country a national daily newspaper 
a movement which attained speedy cul-| like the Times, the Manchester Guar- 
mination with Mr. Lawson’s “Frenzied dian, or the Scotsman in Great Bri- 
Finance” in the pages of Everybody's. ‘tain, The American farmer has always 
There were cheap magazines before Miss been dependent upon his weekly paper. 
Tarbell and Mr. Lawson, but they were |The low-priced weeklies and monthlies 
not the popular magazines that we | found their opportunity and used it to 
know to-day. Lawson’s success was the utmost. 

both a symptom and an incentive. Bos- | That opportunity, it must be noted, 
ton's fervent rhetorician had tapped an 'was a double one. The years after 1903 
abundant source of popular interest. But were a period of material as well as of 
at the same time he had opened up a ‘moral progress. Whatever may have been 
vast new field of publishers’ profits. He the case with the working population 
had discovered the secret that circula- | in the large cities, the farmer, and with 
tion goes with agitation, a discovery | him the great West and Middle West, 


that had been made in the newspaper 


world a goodly number of years before. | 


Between him and Miss Tarbell the dis- 
tinction might be made that, whereas 
the historian of Standard Oil, in spite of 
the bitter indictment she drew, set out 
to deal with a subject of wide public 
interest, Mr. Lawson valued his subject 


was prosperous. If he cherished resent- 
ment against political and corporate dis- 
honesty, he could also afford to subscribe 
to the magazine that voiced his resent- 


between 1903 and the panic of 1907 ‘he 
|magazines were abundantly prosperous. 
|With prosperity came both power and 
|extravagance. Mr. Archer speaks with 
‘admiration, and justly, of the princely 
‘ways of American magazine editors. 
| Thousands and tens of thousands of dol- 
| lars would be spent on a single series of 
articles, Authors of established reputa- 
tion got for their work whatever they 
asked. Even the ordinary magazine hack 
| learned to expect two or three hundred 
| dollars for his “story.” It was all very 
magnificent, but, as events after Octo- 
|ber, 1907, have shown, it was not wholly 
| wise, 

It should be said at once that the 
| power wielded by the magazines during 
|the last five years, though exaggerated, 
has been very great, and that such pow- 


‘er has had its good as well as its evi! 


jaspect. They have corrupted taste, and 
|they have often hindered genuine re- 
|form by rousing a spasmodic hysteria. 
| There have been weird exaggerations 
‘and aberrancies. This would not be 
| America if, having seized upon a “good 
thing,” we did not work it to death. 


Exposure of public evil is essential to 
public health; even the “muckraker” 
performs a useful function. But it is 


on record that, carried away in a 
frenzy of witch-hunting, we, an optimis- 
tic people and a people boasting of a 
lively sense of humor, began to see the 
world all in black. Having wncovered 
every imaginable political and social 
levil, we went into pathology and began 
a passionate hunt for anything that 
j}could possibly be the matter with us. 
After Standard Oil and Wall Street and 
‘the railways and the churches and the 
colleges came the hook-worm and pel- 


\lagra, and heaven knows what. A vast 
appetite for horrors had been created, 
|and to satisfy that appetite editors grew 


reckless; then they grew desperate; 
then they grew ridiculous. When one 
|magazine began a crusade against dis- 
honest dentists, it was evident that the 
| possibilities of the situation had been 


| exhausted, and that a change must come. 





ment. Circulation growth, on a scale | 
undreamt of a dozen years ago, became | 
the rule. And with circulation came al 
great development in magazine advertis- | 
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VERNACULAR LITERATURE IN IN. vexed that it is creating bad blood be- 
DIA. ‘tween the educated Hindus and Mos- 
lems. It is only fair to state that prob- 
Sima, India, January 15. | ah1y twice or three times as many peo- 
Our vernacular literature, of late 


deed, the most notable feature of the 
present-day vernacular literature is the 
number of papers and books exclusive- 
ly devoted to feminine topics. In Cal- 
cutta a clever little magazine called 


ple use Sanskrit as employ Persian or 
years, has received a great impetus from 


the reactionary wave that has been 
sweeping over India. The immediate re- 
sult of the introduction of English edu- 
cation in Hindustan was to infatuate the 
young men of the land with a rever- 
ence for everything Occidental, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Indians who pass- 
ed through the schools and colleges or- 


ganized on Western lines utterly gave) 


up their old ways of life and thought. 
They adopted European clothes, and bor- 
rowed Occidental manners. They spoke 
pure Anglo-Saxon or their native tongue 
freely interspersed with English expres- 
sions, and some of them even changed 
their Hinduism for Christianity. The 
waning years of the nineteenth century 
saw the pendulum begin to swing back. 
When the Mongols beat the Slavs on the 
Manchurian battle-fields, and, as a con- 
sequence, the intelligent among the 
brown men of this country became fired 
with a pride and enthusiasm they nev- 
er before possessed, the reaction against 
the Westernization of India set in at 
its full strength. Native Christians ate 
raw cow dung—the prescribed penance— 
in order to be re-admitted into the Hin- 
du fold. Modernized Indians cast aside 
their European garb and donned the 
dhoti and chaddar, or kurta and chap- 
kan. They vowed that they would boy- 
cott English goods and encourage in- 
digenous industries. Some of them even 
went to the length of founding national 
schools and reviving the old ways of 
teaching. Hindustan resounded with the 
ery of “Back to Indian Civilization,” and 
English-educated Hindus gave them- 
selves up to cultivating their art and 
studying their philosophies and relig- 
ions. This movement is finding its cul- 
mination in the propaganda for the cul- 
ture of the various vernaculars. 

Indeed, to-day the country has become 
a great battlefield, on which the nu- 
merous dialects and languages spoken 
and written by the congeries of races 
and religions that compose the Indian 
population are engaged in a flerce fight 
for supremacy. To the Hindu, the Dev- 
nagri or Sanskrit characters; to the 
Moslem, the Arabic or Persian alphabet; 
to the Sikh, the Gurmukhi script, are 
religiously sacred. As the Sikhs are 
confined to the Punjab, the controversy 
over Gurmukhi—a derivative of San- 
skrit—is restricted to the province of 
the Five Rivers. The Hindus and Mos- 
lems, however, being distributed all over 
India, the contest between the charac- 
ters sacred to them rages over the whole 
peninsula, though doubtless the battle 
is most sanguinary in the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh, and the Pun- 
jab. The Hindi-Urdu question, as it is 
pcepularly called, has, In fact, become so 





Arabic characters, and hundreds of thou- | Bharati is issued, in Bengali, by a Ben- 
sands of Mchammedans have been using | gali woman, Mrs. Ghosal. In Allahabad 
the Sanskrit; but, as education increases |a number of Hindu ladies, all belonging 
among the Indian Mohammedans, and|to the advanced family of Moti Lal 
the controversy between Hindi and Urdu | Nehru, edit and publish a Hindi maga- 
waxes hotter, the followers of the zine in feminine interests. In Delhi, 
Prophet are becoming more and more _the Moghul capital of India, a Moslem 
averse to teaching Sanskrit characters woman conducts a woman’s monthly 
to their sons and daughters. | magazine. At Lahore, Miss Fatima, the 

Meanwhile the larger question of the | talented daughter of Mahbub Alam, the 
national language itself remains. One editor of the Urdu daily, Paisa Akhbar, 
might say that in addition to Eng-| sets out the Shrif Bibi (Gentlewoman), 
lish, Hindi and Urdu are the lingua | writing her articles and editing her 
franca here. One may also say that to “copy” while secluded in the privacy 
all intents and purposes, the two are |of the harem, and viewing the world 
one and the same. The chief difference from the narrow lattice-work of her 
is that the Hindus use a number of | Burg’a, which completely enshrouds her 
Sanskrit terms, and the common lan- | body as, properly chaperoned, she occa- 
guage becomes Hindi. The Mohammed. sionally goes out of her home. Both of 
ans, on the other hand, burden the | these last-named Moslem women’s maga- 
lingua franca with Persian and Arabic zines are printed in Hindustani. At 
expressions and phrases, and it becomes | Lahore, too, is published Chand (Moon), 
Urdu or Hindustani. This artificial pro-|@ Hindi woman’s magazine, of which 
cess can be carried on to such a length Mrs. Harkishen Lal, a distinguished 
that Hindi and Hindustani may appear | graduate of Bombay University, two of 
to be absolutely distinct tongues, or it| whose sisters are doctors, is managing 
may be relaxed so that either a Hindi editor. At Ferozepore, at the farther 
or Hindustani speaking people may be ‘extremity of the Punjab, more than a 
able to understand each other with tol- | thousand miles from Calcutta, a month- 
erable ease and accuracy. But if the ly magazine for women, quite appropri- 
Hindus and Moslems are wrangling for | ately called the Punjabi Sister, is pub- 
their respective sacred scripts, they are lished under the auspices of the Sikh 
fighting all the more fiercely for their college for girls. This is printed in 
own favorite language. Hindus are in- Punjabi. About a thousand miles to 


fatuated with Hindi, and Mohammedans 
with Hindustani. 

Moreover, provincialism forms a 
marked characteristic among the na- 
tives of India, and as a consequence the 


the south, in Bombay, a woman’s paper, 
'The Stree Bodhi, printed in Gujerati, 
‘recently celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. This is by no means a complete 
|list of the publications issued by wo- 


'men and for women in India, but it 
gives a fair idea of how the various ver- 
‘'naculars are pressed into the prop- 


discussion is enlivened by the agitation 
for various provincial dialects. The 
Bengalis favor improving Bengali; the | 
Punjabis wish to concentrate on Pun-|#84nda of uplifting the fair sex. 

jabi; the Bombayites are engrossed Many women use their native dialects 


in their Marhati and Gujerati, and the to write novels. Most of these are poor 
Madrasis advocate going ahead with things, but some notable volumes have 
their Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, etc.| been issued. “A Fatal Garland,” writ- 
Where such divergent interests exist, ten by a Bengali woman, Mrs. Swarana 
the chance for the evolution of a com-| Kumari Devi, in Bengali, recently Eng- 
mon, country-wide language is small | lished, is a powerful and fascinating ro- 
‘mance of the days when Moslems ruled 


and remote. 
Depressing as is the situation in re-| Bengal. Before leaving the subject of 
gard to a common language, or even | Indian women who write in their pro- 


doubt whatever that the various vernac-|™4ny of them engage in writing serious 
books, some only translations of Occi- 


ulars are making a_ great headway. | 
Every year the number of newspapers, | dental, mostly English, works—others 
periodicals, and books printed in one or | Volumes on sanitation, housekeeping, the 


more of the native tongues increases, | bringing up of children, and even travel 
and the publication of vernacular lit- | Sketches. 

erature is coming to be highly remuner-| Many men, also, try their hand at 
ative to those engaged in it. India, | fiction. Indeed, novels in the different 
especially Bengal, has produced a host dialects are becoming very popular in 
of feminine writers. Most of them make this country. Not only do the half-edu- 
it their life-work to edit newspapers | cated men devour them, but the middle- 
and write pamphlets and more preten- class and aristocratic women with pri- 
tious volumes for the particular benefit mary schooling are greedy for them. As 
of the members of their own sex. In- a rule, Indians write much better nov- 
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els in their native tongues than they 
do in English, and, as a result, several 
notable volumes have been produced 
during the last generation, 

In a country like Hindustan, where 
religion holds unquestioned sway, re- 
ligious books naturally are the order of 
the day. The Bhagvad Gita, the Rama- 
yana, and the Mahabarata are very 
popular, as are also the commentaries 


of the Vedas and Upanishads. Printed | 
in various vernaculars, in easy language, 
they command fairly large sales, and 


are read out to thousands who cannot 
themselves read or own them. Commen- 


taries of the Koran and Hadis, and the. 


religious lore of the other sects, are 
equally popular. Enterprising publish- 
ers of vernacular literature are con- 
stantly bringing out translations and 
new editions of these old favorites, while 


fresh commentaries are always forth. | 


coming. My attention has been called to a 
splendid concordance of the Vedas, re- 


cently compiled by Swamis Nitayananda | 


and Vishweshvaranand, aud published 
under the patronage of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, which is so well done and print- 
ei that it might be the work of an Oc- 
cidental savant. Some Hindus are mak- 
ing it their business to dig deep into 
the old literature, and are publishing 
brochures and books to show just what 


the ancient civilization was. These vol, | 
umes tell us just how progressive the 


old-time patriarchs were, and all of them 


are written with a view to making the 


people of to-day hark back to “the old 


enlightenment.” Creed-cursed Hindus. 


and Moslems seem to be open to just 
one influence—the authority of their 
spiritual tradition. Naturally, religious 
and social reformers, no matter whe 
ther they advocate reform of early mar- 
riage, re-marriage of widows, the im- 
provement of the status of the low 
castes, or of divorce and marriage laws, 
are forced to quote chapter and verse 
from the sacred scriptures. It must be 
said to the credit of these people that 
they possess the genius to use those very 
texts which have been quoted as pre- 
scribing these evils in such a way as 
to uphold the arguments for reform. 
But, despite this reactionary wave that 
is carrying the Indians back to the old 
days, level-headed people are stirring 
themselves and writing books in the 
vernaculars that tell what the world to- 
day is doing, invariably appending a 
moral as to what India ought to do. 
Much of this work necessarily means 
mere translation or compilation—but it 
should not be under-rated on that ac- 


count. The attempts of a man like Ma- 


hesh Charan Sinha, who lately wrote 
some treatises on chemistry and physi- 
cal science, and of the Indiens trained 
abroad, who have produced in their na- 
tive dialects simple books dealing with 
scientific agriculture, fruit culture, and 
kindred subjects, mean much to the land 
where the prevalent methods and im- 


| plements are too old-fashioned to be ef- 


‘ficient. Great importance should be at- 
tached to the vernacular pamphlets 
| which have been issued of late years, 
/many of them by the Government, and 
which are being increasingly brought 
out on sanitary and medical topics. 

The vernacular political literature has 
/not been a very important factor in In- 
dia—until the virulent pamphlet made 
its début a half-dozen years ago. Since 
then a great many vitriolic brochures, 
abusing the foreign administration of 
the land in unmeasured terms and in- 
citing the people to murder English of- 
ficials in cold blood in order to ter- 
rorize the Government, have been sur- 
reptitiously printed, and secretly circu- 
lated. The police have displayed a great 
deal of activity in running down those 
‘engaged in such agitation, but, despite 
their efforts, the flow of anarchistic lit- 
|erature has not been entirely checked. 
Many of the hundreds of daily, weekly, 
'semi-monthly, and monthly publications 


|printed in the different dialects have in- 
_terpreted freedom of press as license, 
‘and have written rabidly abou, the Gov- 
ernment and its officials. The advent of 
the terrorist in India is almost wholly 
attributable to the fulminations of these 
yellow sheets. The consequence has 
been the enactment of a stringent 
press law, which has been in op- 
eration since the beginning of last 
year. It promises to cope with the sit- 
uation. 

It must by no means be supposed 
that all the vernacular press in India 
|is tinted red. On the contrary, there 
are many journals printed in the lead- 
ing languages of the land which confine 
themselves strictly to purveying news 
and legitimate discussion of current top- 
ics. Saraswati, a Hindi magazine, may 
be mentioned as one of the best of this 
type. It may also be added that to-day 
in India there are some vernacular pub- 
lications devoted exclusively tg the in- 
terests of children, such as Bachaun ka 
Akhbar of Lahore. 

Saint NIHAL SINGH. 
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POSTAGE ON BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I believe that the following prin- 
ciples may be considered established be- 
yond serious argument: 

(1.) That the government should so con- 
duct the affairs of the Post Office that it 
should be run without a loss, and, on the 
other hand, without any considerable profit. 

(2.) That no considerable class of mail 
matter should be carried at such a rate 
that its handling will prove a loss to the 
Post Office, and on the other hand, that no 
considerable profit should accrue from han- 
dling any considerable class of mail mat- 
ter. 

The last of these two principles has noth- 


' 


ing to do, it seems to me, with such ques- 
tions as the rural delivery or the parcels 
post which the magazines have cited in 


/ their defence, but which belong in an en- 


tirely different category because they at- 
fect the country as a whole, and which 
may reasonably be established and carried 
on whether by so doing the postal service 
makes a loss or a profit out of such meas- 
ures. 

If the principle set down as No. 2 above 
is departed from and it should be decided 
still to continue to carry magazines at 
much less than the cost of distributing 
them, because of the alleged educational 
and other good influences that magazines 
are supposed to have, then, in that case, 
the government should also handle other 
classes of material in the same way. 

Notably, there should be added to the 
class of matter which is carried at less 
than its cost to the government all books, 
which are at least as valuable to the public 
from the educational point of view as maga- 
zines, and which are now carried at a rate 
which is prohibitive when compared with 
the rate charged for magazines. 

All publishers and distributors of books 
have felt very seriously the competition of 
the popular magazines, and most of the dif- 
ferent classes of books have decreased in 
sale (some classes of books have been whol- 
ly exterminated), because of this competi- 
tion of the popular magazines, while even 
the classes of books which have not de- 
creased in sale because of this competition 
have failed to increase in sale correspond- 
ingly to the growth of the country in in- 
telligence and population. 

Thousands of book printers, book bind- 
ers, publishers, and booksellers have seri- 
ous cause to complain of the action of the 
government in discriminating in favor of 
the magazines, and against books, in the 
postal charges for the distribution of pub- 
lications. 

It is my opinion, and the opinion of 
many of those engaged in the above trades 
with whom I have spoken, that the charge 
for postage for magazines should be in- 
creased to a rate which would cause them 
to be carried without loss to the Post 
Office and that the new rate for magazines 
should be the same as that which is charged 
for the distribution of books. 

In other words, there can be no question 
whatever that the rate on magazines is too 
low and that the present rate on books 
is too high, and that the one should be ad- 
vanced and the other reduced until both pay 
precisely the same rate of postage. 

GEORGE P. BRETT. 

New York, February 18 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS IN ITS STORM 
AND STRESS 


To THE EpITor or THe NATION: 


Sir: The Johns Hopkins University Cir- 
cular, 1911, No. 1, is dedicated “In Memo- 
riam A. Marshall Elliott.” Truly, a noble 
tribute to a noble scholar and man. Far 
be it from me to attempt to associate my 
feeble voice with the voices of Gildersleeve, 
Mardon, Bright, and other intimate asso- 
clates of the deceased. I merely seek to 
enter a brief comment upon one passage 
in Gildersleeve’s address. In speaking of 
the early days of the university, its Nestor 
says: 


‘ 
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To the few survivors of that joyous storm|a mere boy and fought all through the war, sume time variation 


and eager stress nothing can ever have the 
personal value of those first few years. 


|but would not for a moment think of taking 


from the customary 
‘standards more severely penalized. Let me 


Charles Wesley sings of the sweet comfort|* PeDsion. For a time he was associated add only that I have seén a woman’s 


and peace of a soul in its eagliest love; but 
he is singing of a divine love. There was not 
much comfort in the hall-bedroom studies 
and kitchen laboratories. There was not 
much peace in the to-and-fro of drawing up 
programmes and holding consultations and 
going to lectures in order to encourage our 
colleagues, but it was a glorious time for 
all that and by reason of all that, and that 
was the time when Elliott came to us, etc. 

Professor Gildersleeve will be glad, I am 
confident, to get confirmation of his historic 
sense, to learn how the youthful Johns Hop- 
kins appeared to an outsider. In March, 
1881, while professor in the University of 
Cincinnati, I made my first visit to the 
Johns Hopkins, of which I had heard so 
much. I passed the entire week in Balti- 
more—it was spring recess in Cincinnati— 
and made the acquaintance of all the staff 
and many of the students in language and 
literature. True, I did not visit “kitchen 
laboratories,” science not being in my line. 
But I did visit many a “hall-bedroom” study, 
and got there many a wonderful revelation 
of the possibilities of work. I saw accom- 
plished before my eyes things which I had 
regarded only as fond dreams for America. 
No need to go into particulars. Two im- 
pressions only I will recall as characteriz- 
ing the whole. The one was that the young 
university was dominated by the demon o 
work. The term is used deliberately, and 
Professor Gildersleeve will not challenge it. 
The other was that the barrier between 
instructor and student seemed to be non- 
Teachers and taught were merely 
fellow-workers, sitting round the tables, 
using the same books, exchanging views 
rather than giving and accepting dogmas. 
On both sides was inspiration, unstinted, 
unquestioning devotion. 

Well, my impression of 1881 is still fresh 
in 1911. I give it for what it may be worth; 
it will help other scholars to understand 
why ard the Johns Hopkins rose to 
eminence. 

Yes, “it was a glorious time.” Shall I not 
quote, in Miss Swanwick’'s translation, the 
famous passage in Goethe's “Iphigenie”? 


existent. 


how 


Endless, my friend, the projects which the soul 

Burns to accomplish. We would every deed 

Perform at once as grandly as it shows 

After long ages, when from land to land 

The poet's swelling song bath rolled it on. 

It sounds so lovely, what our fathers did, 

When, in the silent evening shade reclined, 
~~ drink it in with music’s melting tones. 

And what we do ts as it was to them, 

Tollsome and incomplete 

And it is fitting to conclude in the minor 
key, in the words of another great poet. 
It was a time when “to be young was very 
heaven.” J. M. HART. 
Cornell University, February 13 


PENSIONS. 


To Ture Eprron or THe NATION: 

Sin: In the Nation for January 12 ap- 
peared a letter from Mr. T. (3. Dabney uf 
Missiasipp! on the subject of Confederate 
pensions. In the main, I am disposed to 
agree with Mr. Dabney. Especially, 1 glory 
in the honor and pride of those old veterans 
who, as a body, not only pass no resolutions 
about service pensions, but who, as individ- 
uals, scorn to take ald from the state when 
not actually in need. I am personally ac- 
quainted with a veteran who enlisted when 


}in business with a man from the North who, 

I believe, never smelled powder on the bat- 
tlefield, but is now drawing a handsome 
pension. 


No, the veterans themselves are not in- 
,oculated with the virus so prevalent and 
deadly elsewhere, but it begins to look as 
if some of our lawmakers were. The last 
Georgia Legislature seriously discussed a 
service pension, and the Arkansas House of 
Representatives, after being in session only 
about ten days, has passed a bill increasing 
the appropriation for pensions from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,250,000 for two years. Yet the 
treasury is now facing a serious deficit. 
Tennessee has also voted an increase of 
$250,000. 

If this continues, can any one say that 
education will not suffer? We have almost 
reached the limit of taxation in this State. 
Along with the pension bill goes one to limit 
| the rate of taxation for school purposes to 
seven mills. Yet our public schools are in- 
jadequate and the university is seriously han- 
dicapped for lack of funds. 

But the main purpose of this letter is not 
to discuss pensions and education in the 
| South; rather I wish to enter an emphatic 
protest against the shameless and outra- 
geous system of Federal pensions. It has 
been bad enough, really beyond endurance, 
for years, but now the nation is to be out- 
raged and insulted by another raid in the 
Sulloway service-pension scheme. We talk 
of tariff reform—heaven grant that this gen- 
eration may live to see it!—but a reform its 
needed in the pension business also. In- 
deed, this raid for an additional $45,000,000 
looks as if it were timed to create a deficit 
which would make tariff reform impossible. 
Where is the manhood of the North that it 
does not rise up against this outrage? 

Davip Y. THOMAS. 


University of Arkansas, February 10. 


WOMEN STUDENTS. 


To THE Ep!ITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Str: .In a recent humber you remark 
that “to a logical mind” the election or 
non-election of Mme. Curie to the French 
Academy would be equally useful in an 
argument against the contention’ that 
women are incapable of the highest scien- 
tific work. If the discussion of this con- 
tention were relegated to logical minds, 
probably little would be said on it for some 
time to come; but a great deal is said on 
it, in indecent haste, generally to the effect 
that women have had a fair trial and have 
been found wanting. How unfair the trial 
has been perhaps only those familiar with 
the leading co-educational institutions 
really know. 

There are two things which exert much 
subtle influence on the intellectual accom- 
plishment of women. One is the basis on 
which women are chosen for intellectual 
positions. The other is the attitude toward 
women of those who have assumed the 
lcharge of their education, 

Of the first little need be said, But 
‘apart from the weight given in this con- 
nection to “feminine charm” and social 
graces, it should not be forgotten that the 
demands in such things as dress are far 
heavier on women than on men, and at the 


|plainmess of feature bewaile@ on a teachers’ 
agency blank by a professor ef astronomy! 
| As to unfavorable treatment of women 
‘Students, this ranges all the way from 
subtle condescension to downright inso- 
lence. One professor recommends a stu- 
dent “for any position which a woman can 
fill, that is, amything but a head-profes- 
sorship.”” Another boasts that no woman 
has taken the doetor’s degree in his de- 
partment, or ever shall. Two professors, 
standing in the presence of a woman stu- 
dent, calmly compare the relative import- 
ance of their departments on the basis of 
the number of their men students. To be 
sure, the student who with a lordly air 
delivers the opinion that it is hardly werth 
while for a woman to apply for a fellew- 
|ship, as there are so many men applying, 
|may find himself third om the departmental 
list, after two women. And there are men 
jon the faculty who blush for these mani- 
| festations of masculine pettiness. Bat my 
point is that the college girl who, while 
the tenderness of youth is upon her, gets 
her impression of the spirit of the learned 
world from such incidents cam hardly be 
said to start fairly on the scholarly career. 

In the case of one young woman some of 
the things said during the discussion of seg- 
regation at the university in which she was 
then a student induced a deep sense of 
shame and injustice which broke her spirit 
for years. I do not know how typical this 
experience is. The only parallel to it which 
| I have known is the case of Mark Pattison. 
|The results, that is to say, were very sim- 
ilar; but the cause of her depression seems 
|less inadequate, because the meanness which 
‘shattered her confidence in life was dis- 
| played immediately in the men whom she 
|had most honored, while it was direeted 
| against the freedom of all her sex, ané was 
| greeted with widespread applause. 


Perhaps stronger natures do not let mere 
| expressions of opinion affect them so much. 
| But perhaps, also, as Darwin thought, great 
/mental ability is likely to be associated 
|with extreme sensitiveness. Be this as it 
may, there are many women who go ahead 
j/and do their work, their best, and do it 
| well, who take such things as a matter of 
| course, and with no apparent resentment. I 
| have sometimes been astonished by the sex- 
.humility of rather able women. “Oh, yes,” 

they say, “Women can do all the ordinary 
| things fairly well, but cam never equal the 
“best men.” I think the women’s colleges 
| abound in instructors with that spirit. But 
iI remember that when Bain remonstrated 
|with Mill for not basing his argument for 
|the improvement of the opportunities of 
women on a more moderate estimate of 
their endowments, Mill replied that women 
needed to be stimulated to confidence in 
themselves. And I almost think that if I 
were educating a girl I would rather have 
| her stay at home and study Mill than go to 
a woman's college. E. B. HARRISON. 


Chicago, February 11. 











A CORRECTION. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit me to correct Mr. Kildal’s 
letter on “Scandinavian Literature” (Febru- 
ary 2) in one item in the part dealing with 
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Swedish books. August Strindberg’s “Svarta | 
fanor” is not a volume of essays, but a 
satirical novel, in which he attacks what he| T? TH® Error or Tue Nation: 
regards as a coterie of literary pirates. It, S!R: Whether Mr. Taft's journeyings have 
created a sensation when it appeared, in| /ately taken him over the road to Damascus, 
1907. The first edition was sold out within ! 40 not know; but he has evidently seen 
a very short time, and second-hand copies | ® great light since last November. He now, 
sold at fabulous prices. On the last page| Y®TY wisely, asks why we should put a duty 
of the book the following statement was | 07 commodities of which we produce a sur- 
printed: ‘This book is printed in only a | Plus. Why, indeed? And the Aldrich-Payne 
limited number of copies. A new edition | “riff is the best ever evolved by merely 
will not be issued.” In spite of this, a new human wisdom. 
edition was issued last year by another | Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit free trade 
publisher than the one who had published | #®4 stand pat. That is bad Latin; but here 
the first, without any indication of its be- | ts a bit of good Latin uttered by an old 
ing a new edition. Roman twenty-one hundred years ago: 
Strindberg published last year three vol- | Vir ancipitis animi communis hostis. 
umes of essays: “Tal till svenska nationen,”| piger, Md., February 11. 
“Folkstaten,” and “Religiés renissans.” The | 
first-named, in which the author plays havoc 
generally with Swedish traditions, both his- | THE BOY SCOUTS. 
torical and literary, gave rise to an ani- | 
mated free-for-all fight of a not very edify- | 3e tap Buren or Taw Mavsow: 
ing character, which finally terminated with | Sin: It is a pity that such promises of 
a controversy between professor Bengt Lid- good results as are given by the young 
fores and the critic, Dr. Frederik Bsbk, | TSABization called the Boy Scouts should 
about the integrity of the late Oscar Lever- bes injured by any association with mill- 
tin as literary critic. | tarism. The denial of such methods and 
Annee, @, 0. Sacmpusen. | allurements is often made; but if this 
diesen Sites | be the truth, why not remove all objection 
. “ | by a return to the original name and pur- 
| pose, ““Woodcraft’’? G. 





A MAN OF TWO MINDS. 


H. 








FRESHMAN ENGLISH. Andover, Mass., February 18. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Srr: A number of your correspondents | 
have complained of “Freshman Composi- |To Tap EpiTor or THE NATION: 
tion” as being very poor. It is true that; Sir: Comments published in distant parts 
the writing of freshmen often is poor, yet | of the country evince the interest which is 
many of these very students, one feels sure, | felt in the attempt by a New York public- 
are perfectly capable of conducting affairs | speaking club to select the twenty-five most 
in which they feel an interest, and of writ- | beautiful words in English. Sixty-three lists 
ing efficient letters concerning them. They | of twenty-five words each were submitted. 
are grown persons, they have graduated | The list of Mr. James Shea, a lawyer, was 
triumphantly as seniors from their recent | yoted the best. It was as follows: Melody, 
high school courses, It is strange that they splendor, adoration, grace, eloquence, vir- 
should so lose their efficiency when they tue, innocence, modesty, faith, joy, honor, 
ente: the college theme course, unless there love, divine, hope, harmony, happiness, pu- 
is a reason for it for which the situation rity, justice, truth, liberty, peace, radiance, 
is partly responsible. The situation, 1 | nobility, sympathy, heaven. It may be add- 
think, really is that the ordinary young col- oq that the censors struck out from this list 
lege student “does not know what the grace, divine, justice, and truth as lacking 
instructor wants,” supposing the matter jn euphony. Experiments of this sort have 
personal. Not having a subject, he post-| often been tried, and have a real value, in 
pones getting one to the latest moment, | spite of the sneering attitude of many who 
and then begins to write at once without | consider themselves as of the elect. While 
shaping it. Moreover, he is pressed for/no such list can be considered “final,” it 
time, and means to give no more to hi8/ has its value from the historic point of view, 
theme than is absolutely needed. |as a record of what seemed at a given time 
If the instructor, who, of course, knOWS | the preference of an intelligent jury. A list 
that a subject must be thought on, per- | prepared by a jury of specialists—of philolo- 
haps talked over, fully absorbed, hence gists, for example—would lack the popular 
eared for, should himself take these pre-| interest of this one, since the philologists 
liminary steps with his class, he will find are certain to be influenced by considera- 
that the members of it will “talk up” &/ tions of etymology, by theories of their own, 
subject well, with mere chairmanship © perhaps. The role of the philologist, how- 
his part, and that they will leave the class- | over begins when such a list has been pre- 
room in the state of the real writer, with | pared by popular preference, for he it is 
a subject in heart which they are eager to| who can analyze the list, indicating the 
express. The well-formed paragraph sources of these supposedly beautiful words, 
comes, then, of its own accord. This nu. enabling us to judge of the elements 
method of teaching English partly, at least, which enter into our so-called vocabulary 
banishes those weaknesses which instruc- | o¢ beauty. Of these twenty-five words, 
tors abhor with such good reason. The four come from Anglo-Saxon: love, hope, 
idea was pronounced long ago in the) truth, heaven. One is derived from Scandi- 
words, “of the abundance of the heart his) |. vian- happiness. Three are said to come 
mouth speaketh.” H. C. /into English from Latin: splendor, adora- 
Simmons College, February 17. prod radiance. These three words all show 
French influence, and some dictionaries 
state that they came into English from 
| French. It is better to ascribe their im- 
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mediate derivation to the Latin, in accord- 
ance with the recent edition of Skeat's “Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” Clarendon Press. As for the re- 
maining seventeen words, they are al! de- 
rived directly from the French. 

An experiment of a different sort was re- 
cently tried at Columbia University with 
two clever classes. The students were re- 
quested to select fifty English words of 
basic importance in the expression of hu- 
man life. In choosing these words, they 
were to aim at reality and strength rather 
than at beauty. No attention was to be 
paid to the rhyme value of a word, and the 
matter of etymology was not even mentioned 
until after the lists had been prepared. In 
the two lists that were thus made, a num- 
ber of words were common, although fewer 
than might be supposed. When united, the 
lists offered seventy-eight different words, 
whose etymologies were as follows: From 
French, thirty-nine words (exactly one-half 
of the total), to wit: nature, disaster, suf- 
fer, pleasure, tender, flower, spirit, beauty, 
joy, honor, virtue, fantasy, ambition, coun- 
try, devotion, peace, despair, regret, para- 
dise, grief, glory, noble, mortal, divine, 
parting (with Germanic suffix), mercy, jus- 
tice, destiny, enchantment, fortune, age, 
courage, faith, melody, eternity, melancholy, 
immortality, harmony, solitude. From An- 
glo-Saxon, thirty-five words, as follows: 
love, tears, soul, fair, man, death, sleep 
spring, youth, star, night, heaven, hate, life, 
sorrow, song, friendship, longing, time, hope, 
day, heart, freedom, earth, god, sea, knell, 
moon, wind, pride, sigh, weep, glow, whis- 
per, dream, From Scandinavian, three words : 
happiness, bloom, dawn. From Latin, one: 
dirge. (Of course, the French words given 


above nearly All came ultimately from the 
Latin;- the point noted in the experiment 
is the immediate provenience of the Eng- 
lish words.) It is evident that this list 
of seventy-eight words could easily be im- 
proved upon. None the less, it has consid- 
erable interest. One of the two classes car- 
ried the experiment further, in a tentative 


manner, and decided that, if an additional 
list of a hundred words should be prepar- 
ed, it would be found to contain @ larger 
proportion of French words 
RAYMOND WEEKS 
Columbia University, February 16 


SHAKESPEARE AND HOOKER 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Two passages in “Macbeth” appear 
to owe something to Hooker's “Chronicle 
of Ireland,” published in Holinshed in 
1586. The first (act v, sc. iil) is in the 
conversation between Macbeth and the 
doctor concerning the mental condition of 


Lady Macbeth: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pinck from the memory 4 rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidcte 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
To which the physician replies: 
Therein the patient 
Must minister to bimeelf. 


With this compare Hooker's account of 
the death of the Earl of Essex, in which 
after denying the common report that it 
was due to witchcraft, he continues: 


It was thought and so affirmed by the 
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most part of all men, 


that some inward 


griefe of the mind and secret sorrow of 
the heart had hastened that which no in- 
firmitie of the bodie nor anie other de- 
vises extraordinarie could compasse. For 
where that maledie is once entered, and 
hath seized and taken possession, and 
which by no physicke can be releeved or | 
cured, it is but in vaine to minister the 
same to the bodice (Holinshed, ed. 1808, 
VI, p. 386.) 

A few pages farther on (p. 441) is a 
passage, which, if not the source, is more 
closely analogous to one of Macbeth’s 
striking similes than any parallel I have 
found cited. It will be remembered that 
in the great soliloquy (Act I, se. vil), In 
which Macbeth argues why he should not 
taise his hand against Duncan, he con- 


cludes: 
I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my Intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 


And falls on the other-— 


Hooker tells of one Henry Moile, who 
was thrown by his horse into the middle 
of a ford A friend led the horse to the 
other side, whereupon Moile, being hard 
pressed by his enemies, and 
coveting with all hast to leape up, did it with such 


hast and vehemencie, that he quite over leapt the 


and fell into a mire fast by, and so his 


horse 


horse ran awale 


E. A. GREENLAW 


L, iterature 


MOVEMENTS IN PERSIA. 
By 

Uni- 

Put- 


RECENT 
The Persian Revolution of 1905-1909. 
Edward G. Browne. Cambridge: 
versity Press: New York: G. P. 

nam's Sons. $3.25 net. 

More even than the Turkish revolu- 
tions—first, counter, and, so far, final— 
those of Persia have been tenebrous and 
almost unintelligible to the western on- 
looker. In Constantinople the newspaper 
correspondents too often did their work 
poorly enough, but their ignorance in 
Teheran was plainly thrice confounded 
and confounding. For one thing, the 
Persian constitution, with its basis in 
the Shi'ite faith, is far less generally 
understood than the simpler Sunnite Is- 
lam of the Turks. We have all grown up 
with some vague idea from the Arabian 


Nights of what a Caliph is, and Com-| 


mander of the Faithful rings familfar in 
But a Shah means little or 
nothing, and if we imagine, as has hap- 
pened to too many, that we can regard 
him as only another kind of Caliph, we 
are mazed in error from the very start. 
A Caliph—leaving aside the question 
whether any now reigning Moslem ruler 
can claim that tithe—combines constitu- 
tionally the rights, powers, and duties of 
the Head of the Church with those of the 
Hlead of the State; his position is about 
such as we should see if that of Pope 
had become combined with that of Em 
peror In the Holy Roman Empire, but 
with the large restriction that a Caliph 
has absolutely no authority to promul- 
gate or state doctrine. 


our ears 


His spiritual | 
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| authority is thus atin ane 
He can, further, legally be deposed, 


for cause, but otherwise is, by the na- 


ture of the case, an absolute ruler in 
both spiritual and temporal things. The 
Sultans of the Ottoman Turks claim 
that title, and, in consequence, a Parlia- 
ment with them cannot in strictness be 
anything more than an advisory coun- 
cil. Of course, the Turkish Parliament 
is very much more than any such in- 


active body, but there exactly is where) 


the essential breach with the past 
has entered. It is easy to find legal 
support, both in the Koran and in the 
traditional sayings of Mohammed, for 
the existence of such a body of advisers 
—Mohammed used himself to consult 


with his followers—but successors 
and representatives of the Prophet, 
and such the Caliphs are, must still 


bear the personal burden of maintain- 
ing the institutions of the faith and ad- 
ministering the empire. The democ- 
racy of Islam elected to fulfil itself by 
choosing an individual and putting all 
authority and power in his hands. The 
only limitations are (1) a sacred right 
of insurrection inherent in that dem- 
ocracy by which it can remove such a 
ruler when he has plainly broken fun- 
damental laws of Islam, and (2) a more 
or less vague belief that the theologians 
and canonists—the Ulama or “learned” 

are the interpreters of Islam. This 
Las even crystallized into a tradition, 
“The Learned are the heirs of the Pro 
phets.” So, when the people rise the 
legal process is that a question is sol- 
emnly submitted to the Shaikh al- 
Islam, the head of these Ulama: “Can 
one who does such and such things be 
a Moslem ruler?” and on his negative 
answer deposition by the people follows. 
The opinion of the Ulama as juriscon- 
sults has this weight and may over- 
throw the Caliph himself. 

But the Shah is in very different case. 
He is a mere maintainer of public or- 
der, and, even as that, is only a locum 
tenens. According to the Shi‘ite faith, 
the state religion of Persia, the real 
ruler and head of the people is the Hid- 
den Imam, Mohammed al-Muntazar 
(Mohammed the Expected One), the 
twelfth in descent from Ali, who van- 
ished from mortal eyes in A. H, 260 
(A. D. 873) and who now, from the 
place where God is preserving him, fol- 
lows and directs the fortunes of his 
people, At the end of time he will return 
to restore justice to the earth and to 
bring about the final victory of the true 
faith. It was by his blessing and as- 
sistance that the recent revolution was 
carried through. Compared with him, 
the Shah is only a temporary head, 
chosen by the people and deposable by 
them, whereas he himself was divinely 
appointed and rules by divine right. 
The Ulama of Persia, and especially 
their chiefs, the Mujtahids, are his rep- 
resentatives, and through them his will 


‘can, be mysteriously conveyed and in- 
| terpreted. This last point is always 
somewhat obscurely expressed, but ap- 
|perently a quasi-inspiration from him 
‘is implied in these theologians, similar 
_to the divine illumination which Sunnite 
Islam teaches to be accessible to all true 
_ believers. They are not the only theo 
lcgians who have claimed to know more 
of the will of the Lord than other peo- 
ple. According to the Supplementary 
Fundamental Laws of October 7, 1907, 
an* ecclesiastical committee of these 
Mujtahids was to be appointed to act as 
a Supreme Court and to decide with re- 
gard to all new laws whether they were 
,in accord with the principles of Islam. 
By this it is evident that the doctrine 
of the Shi‘ite Church is extremely 
“high” and far removed from that of 
low church Sunnite Islam. But such 
distinctions were quite beyond the 
grasp of the newspaper correspondents, 
one of whom, according to Professor 
Browne (pp. 165, 335), used to confuse 
the Mujtahids, these Persian archbish- 
ops, so to speak, with the Mujahids or 
national volunteers. 


In one way the confusion was pardon- 
able, for the Mujtahids gave themselves 
as absolutely to the popular cause as 
did the Mujahids, and suffered as griev- 
ously after the coup d’état of June 23, 
1908, which for a time swept away the 
Parliament. And their devotion to lib- 
erty is much more intelligible than 
many on-lookers—as, for example (pp. 
123 and 164), an anonymous correspon- 
dent to whose letters from Persia Pro- 
fessor Browne was much indebted—seem 
to have found it. Their position was al- 
most exactly that of the leaders of the 
Scottish Kirk for the first hundred 
years after the Reformation. The Kirk 
was equally high in its doctrine with 
the Church of England; as to that there 
was really no difference between Laud 
and the Covenanters. But the English 
church accepted the headship of the 
crown, while the Scottish clergy would 
have nothing but the headship of Christ, 
and asserted for themselves that they 
were the mouthpieces of that invisible 
head. They were thus free from all sub- 
ordination to the crown, and virtually 
claimed to rule in both spiritual and 
temporal things. But, not holding with 
the court party, they of necessity stood 
with the people, and so the Kirk of 
Scotland, with all its branches and se- 
cessions, has been to an elsewhere prob- 
ably unparalleled degree the represen- 
tative institution of the country. It is 
quite possible that the nearest parallel 
is in Shi‘ite Persia, with its clergy 
frankly opposing to a purely temporal 
and temporary sovereign the divinely 
‘appointed rulership of an invisible Head 
and themselves as his representatives. 
Professor Browne’s explanation (pp. 
146, 237) of their attitude is that the 
Persian clergy “are, like the Irish 
| priests, a truly national class, sprung 
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from the people and thoroughly in 
touch with the people,” and there is un- 
doubtedly force in it. But whatever 
their origin, their whole attitude to- 
ward religion and the state leads them 
to independence of the Shah and his 
government. 

That being so, it is strange to find 
some of the higher clergy playing with 
the idea of a union with Turkey, which 
would involve virtually an abandonment 
of the fundamental Shi‘ite position and 
an acceptance of the Ottoman Sultan as 
Caliph. It is noteworthy that, so far, 
the practical steps toward such a union 
have been made in Russian territories 
where Sunnites and Shi‘ites are living 
intermingled together. There, too, the 
question of the caliphate as opposed to 
the imamate is not a burning one. Yet 
for a Persian to give up the privilege of 
damning Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and, 
above all, Yezid, is as though an or- 
thodox Jew were to bless Haman and 
curse Mordecai. Further, the entire 
doctrine of the headship of the Hidden 
Imam would go by the board—a change 
perhaps possible in process of long 
years, even as the descendants of the 
Covenanters have so largely abandoned 
their high estate and become Voluntar- 
ies, but not to be brought about by any 
coup d'état. References, it is true, to 
such a plan of union occur again and 
again on Professor Browne’s pages (30, 
83f, 95, 107f, 169, 412, 417). But they 
are, more than anything else, a tribute 
to the tremendous influence exercised 
through the Moslem East by Sayyid Ja- 
mal ad-Din al-Afghan, the great protag- 
onist of Pan-Islamism. 


With a biography of this man Pro- 
fessor Browne fitly begins his book. Dy- 
ing in 1897, Jamal ad-Din was probably, 
during the last twenty or thirty years 
of his life, the most weighty figure in 
the Moslem world. As a wandering 
scholar, teacher, orator, author, public- 
ist, European statesmen were either ig- 
norant of his existence, or despised him 
as negligible, or regarded him as a dan- 
gerous adventurer, or, in rare flashes 


of insight, made clumsy and generally | 
He was a thorough reactionary, and it 


short-lived attempts to use him. Yet if 
the Pan-Islamic movement had any one 
creator, it was he, and he was certainly 
its most eloquent preacher. That the 
different countries of Islam should sink 
their variances and unite to face the 
instant European peril was the dream 
of his life. That dream he pursued in 
India, Persia, Egypt, and Turkey, every- 
where also laboring to quicken the in- 
tellectual life of the people. It is curi- 
ous to watch this Moslem Erasmus and 
Mazzini combined working in part at 
the same cause with England, the pow- 
er which he most hated. It might even 
be said that it was the work and influ- 
ence of that power in the East which 
made him possible. On another side 
he was a belated pupil of Averroes, and 
an incautious allusion to the “Two-fold 


Truth” led to his expulsion from Con. 


stantinople; for that is evidently the 
meaning of the incident on p. 6f. He 
returned, however, and his last five 
years were spent there as a pensioner 
of Abd al-Hamid, who was prepared to 
use the Pan-Islamic idea for his own 
purposes. Apparently, Jamal ad-Din 
thought at one time that the Moslem 
world could be rallied around the Otto- 
man Sultanate, but was later undeceiv- 
ed. There is no sign that his memory 
was an influence in the Turkish revolu- 
tion. That had no contact with Pan- 
Islamism. 

But in the moulding of the new Per- 
sia he had a great part. It was he who 
urged the Mujtahids to the religious 
boycott which overthrew the tobacco 
monopoly in 1891, and it was by pupils 
and friends of his, if not with his con. 
nivance, that Nasir ad-Din Shah was 
assassinated in 1896. More peacefully 
and legitimately he, by his writings, 
stimulated the national sentiment, the 
breaking out of which into action he 
was not to live to see. Yet, as in Tur- 
key, the outbreak, when it came, took 
no Pan-Islamic direction but was strict- 
ly an expression of the Persian nation- 
ality. 

With that great upheaval Professor 
Browne deals step by step. His mate- 
rials are newspaper reports—European 


‘first, and, after the Constitution, Per- 


sian—personal letters from Persia and 
conversations with Persian leaders, Per- 
sian documents, journals, and books. 
During Muzaffar ad-Din’s reign the 
story is one externally of Anglo-Russian 
rivalry and internally of growing dis- 
content at the extravagance and lack of 
patriotism of the government, at the 
Russian loans and at the arrogance of 
the Belgian customs officials. It cul- 
minated in the great taking of bast, or 
asylum, on the part of some 15,000 Per- 
sians of all classes in the gardens of 
the summer quarters of the British Le- 
gation at Gulahak,a protest which forc- 
ed the Constitution of August 5, 1906. 
Muzaffar ad-Din died on January 4, 
1907, and Mohammed Ali Shah succeeded. 


could be only a question of time when 
the struggle would open between him 
and the Parliament. One attempt 
against it in December, 1907, failed, but 
in a second on June 23, 1908, he succeed- 
ed, assisted by his Cossack body-guard 


again under absolute rule. Meanwhile 
the agreement on spheres of influence 


‘between England and Russia had been 


concluded on August 31, 1907, and Per- 
sian feeling had been sorely shaken as 
to England’s support of their integrity. 
But Tabriz, the Manchester of Persia, 
as Professor Browne calls it, rose and 
endured the long siege from June to 
December, 1908, and when it was forc- 


'e@ at last by famine to open its gates. 
‘he had a race problem to tilt at, and 


to Russian troops, other provinces took 
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up the struggle, and finally a revolu- 
tionary army, largely mountain tribes- 
men of the Bakhtiyaris, marched on 
Teheran, and captured the city July 13, 
1909. Absolutism was over. Elsewhere, 
too, great things had been done. On 
July 24, 1908, had come the first Turk 
ish revolution; on April 13, 1909, the 
mutiny and the counter-revolution; on 
April 24 Constantinople had been cap 
tured, for the second time only in Turk 
ish annals, and constitutionalism ruled 
—in a fashion—from the A®gean to the 
Indian Ocean. If Pan-Islamism had 
been a dream, freedom had not. 

With the accession of the little Shah, 
Sultan Ahmad, and the reconvocation of 
Parliament, Professor Browne closes 
He adds in an appendix the basal docu- 
ments of the Persian Constitution, and 
forty-eight pages of notes, or rather ex- 
cursus. Throughout the book are scat 
tered forty-six excellent illustrations 
There can be no question that he has 
accomplished his object of making the 
Persian revolution § intelligible, even 
though some of the theological and con- 
stitutional problems involved, and in 
the East these are one and the same, 
might have been more clearly develop- 
ed. He is enthusiastic, and with good 
right, over his Persians, but he also 
sees clearly the ever-instant northern 
danger in the entanglements of Russian 
loans and concessions. The events since 
then, and especially the latest news, have 
amply justified his fears. While Eng 
land’s anxiety has been that the trade 
routes of the south should be kept 
guarded and open, Russia has maintain 
ed an army of occupation in the north- 
ern provinces of thousands of men, and 
has attempted to extort concessions as 
the price of their withdrawal. It is not 
then unnatural, though hardly quite 
just, for Persians to view both as work- 
ing for the same end. As in the case of 
Turkey the situation calls for patience, 


good will, and letting alone. The issue 
is on the lap of the gods, but Persia, 
like Turkey, has at least—and at last 

a chance. 


CURRENT FICTION. 

The Root of Evil. By Thomas Dixon. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The new novel of a writer who has 

qualified as a “best-seller” always has 

one sort of interest, at least. Has it the 


and Russian officers, and Persia was kind of merit that produced the ear- 


lier success? If so, it is entitled to a 
certain consideration. Mr. Dixon's books 
are not written upon a high plane, 4%5 
works of literary art; but they are writ- 
ten upon a plane to which a large 
class of readers is restricted, a plane 
of emotional and vague didacticism. Mr. 
Dixon, for example, has been shocked 
to discover that the time is out of joint; 
but the prospect of setting it right does 
not appall him. In “The Leopard's Spots” 
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reaped the reward due to the prestige of 
that burning national question. The 
theme of the present prophetic utter- 
ance is Mercenary Woman. Blazoned 
upon the cover in red ink is the device 
under which the champion battles: “Has 
the woman who turns from a great love 
tu marry for money a soul? If she can 
deliberately break the heart of a lover, 
will she not commit murder when put 
tu the test? What is the true source of 
crime? These are some of the ques- 
tions asked in my story.”—So efficiently 
does Mr. Dixon officiate as his own 
press agent. 

From the point of view of the reader 
who demands people and action, not 


merely wax images and situations, from | 


their writers of fiction, this prolonged 
tract (or melodrama, for every melo- 
drama is a tract, and most tracts are 
melodramas) will prove a tedious per- 
formance The figures propelled by 
wires ill-concealed, and made vocal by 
means of a megaphone in the wings, are 
far from “convincing.” But they are 
probably convicting—in the minds of 
that order of society which the British 


eritic would have the advantage of us) 


in being able to denominate “the lower 
middle class.” It is a national foible of 
ours to spurn the intimation that there 
can be anything lower than the middle 
of society. 

He with leaden steps through 
Tenth Broadway, stopped and 
gazed for a moment on the graceful spire 
of the church before whose altar Nan would 
soon stand and perjure herself for money. 
How could she! . Why? Why? Why? 
His heart fairly shrieked its cry of despair. 


walked 


Street to 


The plain answer would be that she 
did it as in duty bound, because her 
author expected it of her. But no con- 
scientious lower middle class mind gives 
a plain answer: the conventional an- 
swer is so much more respectable. It 
would take for granted that this alleged 
female in some vital way 
all lapses from that perfect indifference 
to dollar-and-cent considerations which 
should mark the perfect heroine. The 
“Nan” of this tale would have been 
called by uncomplimentary names in the 
eighteenth century; here she is simply a 
type of the New Woman. 


represented 


By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Co. 


When God Laughs. 
New York: 
If Mr. London's more recent novels 

show an increase of power, his short 

stories still exhibit mere crude energy, 
and are content to stand for that alone, 

Crude energy and the unblinking rec. 

ord of harsh or even brutal fact are 

the earmarks of this writer. No doubt 
his popularity with the magazine-de- 


vouring public demands that his shorter | 


work shall continue to bear the famil- 
iar brand. The stories here collected 


years. The initial tale, with its sensa- 
tional title and sexual theme, is not par- 


>. 


‘al of an American fleet causes a truce 
are the accumulation of the past five|in the factional struggle, but ita de 
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ticularly characteristic of the writer. | which high treason, ambush, poison, 
The relations of men and women have torture, and hara-kiri deepen the tragic 
a secondary interest for him, and wo- atmosphere. The dénouement, which 
men make a purely incidental appear- | comes with the rescue of the American 
ance in the succeeding stories. There and with the close of a romantic love 
is, to be sure, “A Wicked Woman”; but affair, is not the least dramatic episode 
the writer is altogether at a loss in the | of the book. 
treatment of her femininity—she is| aomainanpinanet 
/meant to be touching and humorous, The Gilded Way. By Victor Mapes. New 
and is merely silly. Of the other ten| York: Neale Publishing Co. 
stories, it is interesting to note that! An easy recipe for writing a novel 
|there are two which are not based upon j3 to file carefully for several years one 
/brutality. “Just Meat” is the pretty tale or the sensational newspapers, and then 
of two thieves who steal a fortune and |to string together the scandals recorded 
|rather than divide it poison each other | therein of members of our richest and 
at the same moment, dying horribly to-| yulgarest set. Fashion all this into one 
gether. “The ‘Francis Spaight’” is an | well-rounded narrative, spice it thor- 
edifying account of a cruel and useless | oughly with descriptions of life with the 
murder at sea: no detail is spared. | qemi-monde, then add as a final flavor- 
“Semper Idem” is the hospital nickname |jng a dedication to the “mothers and 
of a man who, under surgical advice, | fathers of America, who are blessed 
cuts his throat properly—a second time. with riches,” in the hope that it will 
“Properly done upon my life, sit, help them to bring up their children 
properly done,” says the surgeon pleas-| properly. This Mr. Mapes has done in 
antly, when the suicide is brought in @/ hig latest novel. The misdeeds of the 
second time. “Took my advice to the) dissipated rich he sets forth any news- 
letter. Take it along to the) naner reader can identify who has read 
morgue.” There is one story in the|that sort of stuff for the last five years, 
book which is neither revolting nor fu- ‘or had it forced upon him by the head- 
tile. It is called “The Apostate,” and lines of the sensational press. The hero 
deals with a poor young weaver who, rung through his vast inherited wealth 
after giving up his youth to the endless jn mogt approved style, and after a final 
and thankless labor of the looms, has| q¢pacie takes up his residence in 
the monstrousness of it all suddenly | france. The heroine, his wife, procures 
revealed to him, and takes to the road,', giyorce and marries the modest but 
a free man. If Mr. London could only useful doctor whose love she could have 
strike so true a note a little oftener! had from the beginning. The story is 
|well enough told; it is, as already said, 
By Robert based upon actual happenings. But he 





Shogun's Daughter. 
Ames Bennet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg | would be rash, indeed, who should say 


The 


& Co. it will serve any useful or moral pur- 

A melodramatic tale of an American Pose. That it will not add to the au- 
who becomes involved in Oriental in- thor’s reputation is certain. 
trigue has, inherently, an abundance of | a 


thrilling opportunities. In the present A BRIEF FOR GOLDSMITH. 
instance they are utilized to the full, | 


and usually with sufficient plausibility.| The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Frank 
The hero, who tells his own story, is| Frankfort Moore. New York: E. P. 
“the equal though younger heir of one) Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

of the largest plantations in South Car-| In “A Georgian Pageant” Mr. Moore 
olina,” with the exaggerated feeling of | turned his pen from fiction to miscel- 
his social rank proper to the .part.| laneous studies. of the eighteenth cen- 
Among his ancestors was one who be- tury, with the boast that at last the 
came a Japanese noble, and this fact,| truth was to be told about the men of 
together with a longing for aSventare, /thet age—particularly about Goldsmith 
made him accept eagerly the chance and and Johnson. He now publishes a for- 
the risk of joining a young Japanese mal biography of Goldsmith in which 
in an effort to induce the Shogun to that truth has plenty of room to ex- 
enter into commercial relations with the | patiate in. Of this volume, extending 
United States and to introduce Western to nearly 500 pages, it would be safe to 
ideas into Japan. The Japanese youth | estimate that one-third is concerned 
was of high rank, and betrothed to the | with the known facts of Goldsmith's life 
daughter of the Shogun, but all his | and with proper criticism of his works; 
ambition was for his country’s enlight- while the other two-thirds contain Mr. 
enment. The danger lay in the deadly | Moore’s inferences, and moralizings, 
rivalry of court factions, especially in and his exposition of the “truth.” The 
his violation of the ancient edict pro-| biography proper is commendable for a 
hibiting a native from leaving Nippon certain sprightliness of tone, and for 
and an alien from entering. The arriv-|its full delineation of the Ireland in 
which Goldsmith was born and passed 
his early years. It is spoiled by the in- 
tolerable deal of padding. Mr. Moore 
evidently likes to write as a novelist, 


parture is the signal for the renewal of 
even more desperate adventures, in 
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and indulges in endless psychological 
disquisitions that have, to say the least, 
the most insubstantial basis. For exam- 
ple, he devotes a chapter to the three 
years, 1749-1752, that Goldsmith passed 
in idleness after leaving the University 
of Dublin, and this is his manner of 
eomment: 


It was in these idle years that he learn- 
ed, though witbout realizing it, all that 
was necessary for him to learn. It was 
during these years that he acquired ais way 
of looking at things, his perfect sense of 
proportion, so that he never shocks by ex- 
aggerating any detail—his grasp of char- 
acter and of incident—that happy apprecia- 
tion of the mingling of the elements of ser- 
jousness and comedy in daily life—of the 
comedy of vanity, and the humor of pre- 
tence—of the divine beauty of simplicity, 
etc., ete. 


No doubt Goldsmith learned a good deal 
of life in his three years of idleness, 
as he learned of life at Dublin and 
Edinburgh and London and on the Con- 
tinent; but where, in the sacred name 
of whatever Muse once presided over 
biography, did Mr. Moore acquire this 
exact knowledge? This sort of presump- 
tion, endlessly extended, grows tiresome. 
But the main thing in the book is 
Mr. Moore’s thesis. Mr. Moore holds 
that Goldsmith’s works are the best be- 
loved of all that was written in the 
eighteenth century, and that the name 
of the author is the best beloved in the 
long roll of English literature. Few 
will disagree; certainly the present re- 
viewer will not, for he thinks, to go no 
further, that “The Deserted Village” 
has a charm of language and sentiment 
. that can scarcely be matched elsewhere 
out of the ‘lines of Virgil. But Mr. 
Moore also believes that Goldsmith, as 
an Irishman, was not understood, and, 
when understood, deliberately maligned 
by the circle of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men among whom he lived, and particu- 
larly by Boswell, who is responsible 
for our present conception of that soci- 
ety. Goldsmith is represented in the 
memoirs of the day, and again particu- 
larly in Boswell’s “Johnson,” as child- 
ishly vain and ineptly garrulous— 


Who wrote like an angel, but talked like 
poor Poll. 


Now, to a certain extent, we will ad-. 


mit that Mr. Moore has made his points. 
For example, the story of Goldsmith’s 
wounded vanity at Lille, 


neglected the poet, is probably a bit of 
stupidity. No doubt Goldsmith was mere- 
ly jesting in mock gravity when he pre- 
tended to be hurt. Mr. Moore has done 
well in insisting on this explanation, 
and indeed his whole account of the 
friendship of Goldsmith and the Hor- 
necks is the best thing in the book—as 
it has long been the author’s peculiar 
province. It is easy to suppose that 
other misunderstandings of this sort 


when the. 
French officers admired the Miss Hor- 
necks at the window of the inn and. 


‘occurred, and that men accustomed to 
Dr. Johnson's form of humor may have 
had their senses blunted to the slyer 
Irish wit of Goldsmith, and laughed 
sometimes at him when they should have 
smiled with him. But after all, the tra- 
dition of Goldsmith’s vanity and prat- 
tle is too persistent to be explained away, 
nor were his English friends quite such 
dullards as Mr. Moore would have them. 
And why this fury of resentment? Mr. 
Moore admits, indeed takes many pages 
to show, that Goldsmith was a scatter- 
brain in the affairs of life, as were all 
his family. “In his achievement, he 
[Goldsmith] was, as Dr. Johnson said, 
a great man, but in the ordering of his 
life he was, as Cooke said, a fool. Of 
every step in life that he took it might 
be said that no one but a fool would 
have acted thus.” Why is it so much 
worse to be heedless in conversation 
than a fool in practice? and why is the 
former so much more inconsistent with 
greatness of literary achievement and 
lovableness of character than the latter? 
Indeed, Mr. Moore himself quotes the 
well-known story of Goldsmith’s reply to 
Lord Shelburne (always spelled Shel- 
bourne in this book), which shows how 
a man can be a Malaprop in language 
and practice at the same time. Said 
Goldsmith, who was then in sad need 
of a pension, to Lord Shelburne, who had 
been reviled by “Junius” as a Mala- 
grida: “Do you know that I never could 
conceive the reason why they should 
call you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a 
very good sort of man.” 


But enough of a book conceived in a 
spirit which made fair biography out 
of the question. There are many soph- 
isms that might be pointed out, and 
much might be said in regard to the 
author’s almost frenzied jealousy and 
dislike of Johnson and Boswell, and oth- 
ers of that circle, “eally,” he observes, 
“we do not think that the conversa- 
tions, as reported by Boswell, differ so 
greatly in character from the gossip 
‘of the wheezy village gaffers around 
|the ale-house fire.” We submit that such 
|comments as these are not necessary to 
maintain Goldsmith as the best-beloved 
author of his age. 


|Pennsylvania in American History. By 
| Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, LL.D. 
Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. $4 
net. 


This volume consists of a series of 
studies mostly in Pennsylvania history 
_which were “delivered upon the mellow- 
‘ing of occasion”—either at the dedica- 
|tion of a statue, the opening of a park, 
the celebration of a birthday, or the 
|memorial services for a defunct boss. 
|There is no particular consistency in 
the subjects, and the effort to obtain it 
|by the occasional mention of Pennsyl 


‘Louisiana” and “The War of the Rebel- 


_ 
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lion” is merely amusing. The biograpb- 
ical essays concern Anthony Wayne, 
Washington, Johann Gottfried Seelig, 


and Matthew Stanley Quay, “this states 
man that Pennsylvania has lost.” In 
the last essay we are forced to won- 
der how we could have got such mistak- 
en ideas of Mr. Pennypacker’s hero. The 
only explanation is that we belonged to 
“the dull and grubbing flock” which 
“pecked and abused” the “strange bird” 
which “one day rose aloft on strong pin- 
ion and soared away to the distant 
ether” to return to us no more. As Mr. 
Pennypacker, having reference to Quay, 
sagely remarks: “However much 
may admire, we seldom love the austere- 
ly virtuous.” The political virtues of 
“Wolsey, Shaftesbury, Clarendon, Dis- 
raeli, and Gladstone” are all drawn 
upon to illustrate those of Matthew 
Quay. Miletus, too, and William Pitt 
and Cesar and Cromwell are merely 
prototypes of this great Pennsylvania 
hero, who without the sources of power 


we 


possessed by a great general or captain 
of industry “prevails upon a million of 
men to forget their diverse views and to 
walk together for a common political 
purpose.” He “overcame his opponents 
because he saw more clearly, reasoned 
more accurately, and delved more deep- 
ly.” The unselfish devotion of the 


man is shown, the essayist points out, 
in Quay’s assertion that “of all this 
Union of States, Pennsylvania is the 
fairest and the happiest and the most 
intelligent and the best governed.” It 


was “this real leader among men” who 
saved us from President Cleveland's 
rash efforts to “destroy the tariff.” 
“Neither Marlborough nor Bonaparte 
ever contended with such odds in op- 
position.” All this comes as a revela- 
tion. It takes a man like Mr. Penny- 
packer to understand a statesman like 
Matthew Quay. 

Several essays of an ethnological 


character, “The Dutch Patroons,” “Ger 
man Immigration,” and “The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman” contain some interest- 
ing results of an antiquarian’s re- 
searches, though here, as in the other 
essays, we are obliged to be content with 
the author's assurance that the studies 
are “almost exclusively based upon orig- 
inal sources of information,” for the 
pages are nearly guiltless of footnotes. 
However, there are few palpable mis- 
statements of facts, though we are pro- 
voked “to ridiculous smiling” by thra- 
sonical Teutonisms. “The hammer of 
Thor, which at the dawn of history, 
smote upon the Himalayas, now re- 
sounds from the Alleghenies to the Cas- 
cades” is only the summit of an impos- 
ing rhetorical mountain up whose steep 
slopes our author has toiled for several 
pages. 

One essay which no one should fail to 
read is that entitled “Pennsylvania and 


/vania in the essays on “The Purchase of Massachusetts,” written to refute an ar- 


ticle in the Atlantic Monthly on the 
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“Ills of Pennsylvania.” Among the refu- 
tations of the charge of political deprav- 
ity in Pennsylvania of to-day is the un- 
answerable assertion that “the English 
Bible and Testament, Milton, Shake- 
speare, and Blackstone were all repro- 
duced for the first time in America in 
Philadelphia.” Moreover, the ancestors 
of some who are charged with corrup- 
tion fought in the Revolutionary War! 
more convincing is the fact that 
Massachusetts men failed at last to 
prevent the British from climbing up 
Bunker Hill, while at Stony Point, Penn- 
sylvanians climbed up the hill and cap- 
tured the British defenders. Finally, 
there is a comparison of Matthew Quay 
Daniel Webster. 
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“which complacently accepted the vulgar 
seductions and the theatrical Brocken revels | 
of Faust, while shrinking piously from 
Flaubert’s grim story of the soul of man) 
struggling to answer the riddle of the uni- 
verse.” But America shared in the sin of 
Flaubert’s own countrymen, who eagerly | 
seized upon the sensualities of “Madame 
Bovary” and refused to read the “Tempta- 
tion,” for all its jJewelled magnificence. 

If the character and personality of Sir 
Philip Sidney had not possessed such charm, 
doubtless more prominence would have been 
given, from his day to this, to his writings. 
His life was held up as a model by all, even 
by his father, who said of him: 

He is a rare ornament of this age, the 
very formula that all well-disposed young 
gentlemen of our court do form also their 
manners and life by. In truth—I speak it 
without flattery of him or of myself—he 
hath the most rare virtues that ever I 
found in any man. 


Naturally, then, it hasgrownmore and more 
the fashion to treat what he wrote mere- 
ly as links in the chain leading up to 
his last supreme act at Zutphen. Yet when 
one considers that he first introduced into 
England the study of literary criticism in 
something like Aristotle’s manner; that his 
“Arcadia,” though indulging the privilege 
of romances then to be crude and formless, 
has an imagination which throughout hun- 
dreds of pages seems seldom to flag; and 
when one considers that in his sonnets to 
Stella he often turned the Petrarchistic 
convention of his predecessors into original 
poetry—one must admit that his literary 
achievement, quite apart from his life, 
should excite an important interest. We are 
glad to that “The Poems of Sir 
Philip Sidney” have at length been in- 
cluded in the Muses Library (Dutton), in 
this instance edited, with introduction, by 
John Drinkwater. 

R. M. Leonard has compiled, and the Ox- 
ford University Press has published, “A 
Book of Light Verse,” which will give more 
pleasure to many a reader than the ordinary 
anthology based on a severer principle of 


observe 


selection 
mits such poems as Byron's “Stanzas to 
Augusta” is light in no trivial sense and is 
the gayety of the mere vers de 
It in fact, difficult to see on 
just what theory of taste the selection is 
made, but the result is good. The starting 
point was Locker-Lampson’s “Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum” admirable a title!), but re- 
years have necessitated the inclusion 
“upwards of 60 poets, contributing be- 
tween them 120 poems, names 
will not be found in the last edition of the 
Mr. Leonard has search- 
but he has made one 
oversight A volume of 
Lowell, Bret 


far from 


société is, 


(how 
cent 
ot 
(sic) whose 
older anthology.” 
ed well, 
extraordinary 
‘light 
Harte, 


wisely and 
verse” that embraces 
Bayard Taylor, and other Ameri- 
cans can offer no excuse for omitting | 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; yet Aldrich’s name 
is not in the index, and we have come upon 
no poem of his as we turned the pages. 
The book is brought out In attractive form, 
and may be had in ordinary or thin paper. | 
The January number of the American) 
Journal of International Law opens with a) 
paper by Robert Lansing, who was one of | 
the counsel of the United States in the re- | 
cent North Atlantic Fisheries arbitration | 
The Hague, setting forth certain his- 


| torical and 


To be sure, a standard that ad- | 
‘acted also in the capacity of umpire in 


legal antecedent conditions 
deemed requisite to a complete understand- 
ing of that proceeding and its results, For 
two hundred years after the opening of the 
sixteenth century, when Europeans began 
regularly to frequent the fishing banks near 
Newfoundland and use those harbors for 
refuge and the shores for curing and dry- 
ing codfish, methods changed but little. By 
the close of the nineteenth century the 
British and French had monopolized the 
industry, and as early as 1713, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, rights were defined, those ac- 
corded to France remaining in force until 
1904, when, by reciprocal concessions, Great 
Britain obtained their surrender. By the 
definitive treaty of peace of 1783 between 
Great Britain and the new American re- 
public we obtained the acknowledgment of 
certain rights, which were enjoyed without 
dispute until about 1812, after which, on 
renewal of peace relations, the Englisa 
contended that the war had abrogated the 
fisheries article of the treaty of 1783. After 


‘a diplomatic controversy that lasted three 


years, the treaty of London was signed, 
containing the article which the recent arbi- 
tration tribunal was asked to construe. The 
differences between this article and that of 
1783 were marked. Mr. Lansing briefly sets 
forth certain of those differences. The 
coasts accessible to Americans were defined 
more closely, and when any parts thereof 
should become settled the right to cure or 
dry fish there was to terminate. Had not 
those settled areas been enlarged there 
would have been no fisheries controversy 
to be arbitrated. Then, the scope of the 
fisheries broadened. At first only codfish 
haa been caught and cured. Later the 
mackerel fishery was begun, then the 
herring. Thus the American fishermen were 
brought into more frequent conflict with 
the local; restrictions were imposed which 


| the United States believed to be in flagrant 


violation of the treaty provisions. A perusal 
of Mr. Lansing’s paper will convince the 


‘reader that his lucid setting forth of the 


antecedent conditions was important. The 
president of the Fisheries Arbitration, Dr. 
Lammasch, the eminent Austrian diplomat, 


the more recent adjudication of the con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Venezuela in the matter of claim of the 
Orinoco Steamship Company, and we next 
have his opening address in that proceed- 
ing, followed by an elaborate paper by 
William Cullan Dennis on that arbitration, 
giving the adjudication on the _ several 
claims submitted, then Dr. Lammasci’s 
brief closing address, A departure from 
the usual course of the Journal is 
the insertion of a translation from 
the French of Ernest Nys’s remarkable pa- 
per on “Francis Lieber, His Life and 
Work.” Those who recall the great war 


|meetings held in Cooper Union and else- 


where during the time of the civil war, and 
the frequency with which the platform was 
graced with the presence of Dr. Lieber, and 


/also recall that in 1856 he had come to Co- 
lumbia College to occupy the chairs of his- 


tory and political economy for twenty 
years, will be glad of this opportunity to 
become acquainted with the details of his 
career. Another important paper, als> 
translated (from the French of G, Scelle), 
discusses the Eastern question, especially 


the government of the Young Turks, its 
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purposes and policy, and the new outlook 
for Bulgaria, now independent. A transia- 
tion of the principal agreement between 
the two Powers, stipulating for this re- 
sult, is appended, dated April, 1909. 


It is not easy to appraise with either im- 
partiality or discretion a book which, like 
Norman Angell’s “The Great Illusion” (Put- 
nam), comes heralded from the other side 
of the water as the wisest and most con- 
vincing thing on its topic that ever has 
been said. What Mr. Angell has done is to 
frame, with considerable acuteness and co- 
gency, an interesting and partly novel ar- 
gument against war. The substance of his 
contention is that the wealth of nations, be- 
iny founded, not on military or political 
prowess or on physical ability to defend 
themselves against aggression, but upon 
“credit and commercial contract,” cannot, 
economically speaking, be destroyed by an- 
other nation; since the “credit wealth” 
would vanish under such conquest, and 
drag. down both victor and vanquished to 
economic ruin. Moreover, since the wealth 
of acquired territory must remain in the 
hands of its conquered inhabitants, terri- 
torial aggrandizement is of no advantage; 
while, at the same time, the complicated 
conditions of international finance render it 
impossible for war to help trade. That na- 
tions still talk of war or prepare for it, is 
due, he maintains, to a widespread miscon- 
ception of the law of social evolution. War 
does not make for survival, physical force 
is a diminishing factor in modern society, 
and the broad social and economic interests 
of peoples, rather than their geographical 
or political divisions, are increasingly the 
bases of social classification. While we can- 
not think that students of economics or 
sociology will find these views wholly new, 
the skilful and forceful presentation of 
them, and the pertinent illustrations ad- 
duced in their support, merit cordial praise. 
Doubtless, in the present imperfect state of 
political morals, such doctfine is the famil- 
iar counsel of perfection; but the volume 
should do something to develop the state of 
mind which will make unjust war a rela- 
tively remote contingency, and reduction of 
armaments practically possible. 


In “Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems’”’ (American Book Co.), Prof. Charles 
A. Ellwood has furnished a convenient and 
readable handbook for the student who 
wishes to get, in brief compass, a summary 
of the most advanced thought on some of 


the important problems of modern society. | 


The discussions are of necessity somewhat 
superficial, since such weighty topics as 
the family, immigration, pauperism, crime, 
the negro, and socialism—subjects upon 
each of which volumes have been written— 
are treated altogether in three hundred 
pages. Neither is there much here that 
is new or original. But the author's views 
are, on the whole, sound, and his conclu- 
sions rational and definite. A wholesome 
spirit runs through the book, which is in 
pleasing contrast to the tone of some so- 
ciological writings; and the author finds 
the generally accepted institutions of mo- 
rality and righteousness to be backed up 
by fundamental sociological principles. The 
family, in its present status, and in its his- 
torical development, receives a particularly 
extended and enlightening treatment. Cer- 
tain dangerous tendencies in twentieth 
century life are clearly and fearlessly 





| of Collections to be published being IX), two 





' ' 
| stated, but they are, in almost every case,| Edes, and the title of Andrew McFar- 


accompanied by a practical programme of | land Davis's paper on “Barberry Bushes 
reform. To be sure, certain great mooted | and Wheat,” though it suggests a new vol- 
questions, such as the existence of an early ume of poems, covers, in reality, an inter- 
state of promiscuity among the human | esting supplement to Professor Kittredge’s 
species, and the truth of the Malthus'an|“The Old Farmer and His Almanac,” and 
doctrine, are dismissed with a somewhat concerns the colonial war against barberry 
surprising degree of finality. But the ordi-| bushes as destructive of wheat. The most 
nary reader of such a volume desires a/| valuable pages of the Transactions are 
certain amount of finality, and it is pos-| taken up with thirty letters of Washing- 
s bly best that he should have it. One pro-| ton, written between 1789 and 1793, to his 
found truth, on which Professor Ellwood | nephew and to the manager of the Mt. Ver- 
lays frequent and commendable emphasis,/ non estate. The collection, very little of 
is that the explanation of a social phenom-/| which has ever been printed, supplements 
enon is scarcely ever to be found in a the volume of letters to Tobias Lear and 
single principle, but in the combination others, issued in 1906 and reviewed in the 
of a number of complex and interrelated | Nation for October 4 of that year. Addi 
forces. The search for the single set of | tional contributions are a learned paper on 
causes he characterizes as “the bane of so-|“The Feoffees of Impropriations,” a 
c‘al science in the past.” phrase that will be Greek to most people; 
ja disquisition on “Mr. Blackstone's Excel- 


The present interest in missions is so 
lent Spring,” which seems rambling and 


great that it is gratifying to be able to call 
attention to the biography (published some 
months ago) of an English missionary who Albert Matthews on the “Snake Devices, 
won for himself the title of Central African | !54-!776,”" in which the writer convicts the 
Livingstone. Its appropriateness is shown | late John Fiske of five errors or misleading 
by Sir Harry Johnston in his “George Gren- |} statements in a single paragraph of ten 
fell and the Congo” (Appleton), for his | ines in bis “American Revolution” (1681). 
aim is not so much to tell the story of |4 2umber of minor original documents are 
Grenfell’s religious work—that is being done 
by another—as to give the results of his 
extensive explorations and careful, pains 


inconclusive; and a very valuablearticle by 


printed in the same volume, and many ad- 
|mirable engravings, particularly of snake 
|devices to illustrate Mr. Matthews article 


|taking studies of the natives. The Baptist! The volume of Collections is designed 


| 
Missionary Society sent him in 1874 to the strictly for the serious student, investigator, 
Cameroons and Fernando Po, and six years | and antiquarian. It is composed of three 
later transferred him to the Congo, where parts: seven papers relating to the land and 
he remained till his death in 1906. His work | silver banks of Massachusetts Bay, pre- 
was extremely varied in character. To the | pared by Mr. Davis; a biography of the 
ordinary duties of his profession he added Massachusetts Home Journals, 1715-1776, by 
those of the explorer, and to him more than | Worthington Chauncey Ford; and a bibli 
to any other man, with the exception possi- | ography of the laws of Massachusetts Bay, 
bly of Stanley, we owe the opening to the | 1641-1776, by Mr. Ford and the editor, 
world of the great Congo Basin, which in’ Mr. Matthews. Mr. Ford's bibliographi 
the not very distant future will be one of | 
its principal granaries. He founded stations, | 
introduced industries, fought diseases and | 
the evils which civilization brings to the | 
savage, studied languages and reduced them | 
to writing, and made copious notes on the} 
plant and animal life of the eh 
| 
| 
| 


cal contributions have wide interest and 
great value. He has been able to locate 
and describe in the first case a nearly com- 
plete file of the Journals of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts Bay, 1715- 
1776, and in the second instance all, or near- 
ly all, of the official and contemporary is- 
sues of the laws of Massachusetts Bay frorm 
1641 to 1776. This laborious undertaking, 
which had engaged Mr. Ford's attention for 
a number of years, was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, with the aid of Mr. Mat- 
thews, in 1905 and 1907, when special edi- 
tions from advance sheets were issued. 
Copies of the laws are widely scattered in 


gions visited. His exploration work was 
so important as to win for him the 
Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, while King Leopold made him his 
commissioner in settling the boundary be- 
tween the Portuguese territory and the Con- 
go state. In addition to the biographical 
record Sir Harry gives a history of the 
state and much valuable information, an- | 
thropological, linguistic, and biological, de- 
rived chiefly from the manuscript notes and, 
other material collected by Mr. Grenfell and 
his co-laborers in the mission. 


a dozen or more libraries, and it is nots 


worthy that one issue, the Book of Laws of 


1648, exists to-day in but a single copy, in 
the collection of E. D. Church of Brooklyn. 


Three large volumes, packed with in- News has been received from Weimar 
formation of the enduring rather than the|@°Tmary. that, on account of failing 
entertaining type, constituté a notable out-| health, Bernhard Suphan has re nom d tne 
put for a single historical society in a sin-|“rectorship of the Goethe and Schiller 
gle year. The Colonial Society of Massa-| "hives, which he has hy id for near- 
chusetts in 1910 issued two volumes of|!¥ twenty-five years. He has —'s 
Transactions (X, 1905-6; XT, 1906-7), and one, POTmanent Place In the history of Ger 

man literature as editor-in-chief of the 


volume of Collections (IV, the first volume ; 
i definitive edition of Herder (32 vols., Ber- 


lin, 1877-1909), and of a large number of 
volumes of the monumental edition of 
Goethe (125 vols., Weimar, 1887-1919). 


of which, XI and IV, are before us for no- 
tice. The contents of these volumes are 
exceedingly substantial, though there are 
pages in the Transactions that may be read John Rickman, of whom there is an ex 
with pleasure by any one who desires to|ceedingly readable account by O, Willlams 
turn to history for diversion. The rescue of|in the February number of Blackwood’s 
Dr. Thomas Young from an undeserved! Magazine, was thus described by Charles 





‘oblivion is admirably achieved by Henry H.’ Lamb in a letter to Manning: “He is @ 
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hand; a fine rattling fellow, 
has gone through life laughing at solemn 
epes; himself hugely literate, oppressively 
full of information in all stuff of conver- 
sation, from matter of fact Xenophon 
Plato, up to anything; down to 
everything; whatever sapit hominem. A 
perfect man.” Rickman was an intimate of 
Lamb, of Coleridge,and especially of South- 
With the last he was almost in daily 
communication, and his unpublished corre- 
which forms the basis of the 
comprises more than a 
thousand between the two men. 
Rickman was for nearly forty years a clerk 
of the House of Commons and was the orig- 
of the population in Great 

He was a fanatical Tory and had 
to give adequate utterance to his 
He pays his the 
“Whiggamores,” the ‘“‘mobocracy,” the 
“hell-hounds of the Press,” and “‘O’Connell’s 
of " His early ad- 
for 1806 


most pleasant 


to 
and 


ey 


spondence 
Blackwood article, 
letters 


inator census 


Britain 
the power 


opinions respects to 


Irish devils 
miration Fox 
Rickman writes 


Charley Fox eats his former opinions 
daily, and even ostentatiously, showing him- 
self the worst man but the better minister 
of a corrupt government where three peo- 
ple in four must be rogues and three deeds 
in four bad 


squadron 


is not lasting. In 


Yet this bitter dogmatist had a very soft 
spot in his heart for the weaknesses of his 
Among Rickman’s letters are two 
Dyer, that absent-minded, 
kind-hearted, incompetent, whom Lamb is 
continually laughing at It was Dyer's 
to make himself useful to his friends, 
and one of the letters to Rickman recom- 
mends to his good services a young man in 
“was warmly spoken 


friends 
from George 


craze 


destitution, who 


his washerwoman.” 


great 
of by 

The Rev. Dr. Amory Howe Bradford, who 
died at Montclair, N. J., Saturday, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, had for many 
years been a notable figure in the councils 
of the Congregational Church of this coun- 
try in the history of the 
New Jersey suburban He 
graduated from Hamilton College and from 
rheological Seminary, and studied 
at Oxford, where subsequently he was the 
firet American clergyman to preach a bac- 
calaureate sermon. He was long an associate 
editor of the Outlook; contributed to other 
religious publications, and was the author 
of the following books: “Spirit and Life,” 
“Old Wine, New Bottles,” “The Pilgrim in 
Old England,” “Heredity and Christian 
Problems,” “The Growing Revelation,” “The 
Sistine Madonna,” “The Holy Family,” “The 
Art of Living Alone,” “The Return to 
Christ,” “The Age of Faith,” “Spiritual Les- 
sons from the Brownings,” “Messages of 
the Masters,” “The Ascent of the Soul,” and 
“The loward Light.” 

The Charlies Marsh Mead, for 
fifteen years a professor at the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and later at the 
Hartford Seminary, died suddenly last week 
Dr. Mead, whose home was 
in Cornwall, Vt.. was one of the original 
members of the American Bible Revision 
Committee, and was active in the work of 
the revision of the Old and New Testaments. 
He born in 1836; he graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1856, and from An- 
dover Seminary in 1862, 
German universities led up to the Ph.D. de- 
which be gained at Tibingen. 


last 


and Europe, and 


communities. 


Andover 


Rev. Dr 


at New Haven 


was 


gree 


>. 


and from Princeton the former degree. 


Three years at) 


From | 
Middlebury he received the D.D. and LL.D., ' 
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His 
works include: “Exodus” (in Lange’s Com- 
mentary), “The Soul Here and Hereafter,” 
“Supernatural Revelation,” “Romans Dis- 
sected”’ (under pen-name E. D. McRealsham, 
also in German, “Der Rémerbrief beur- 
theilt und geviertheilt,” under pen-name 
Carl Hesedamm), “Christ and Criticism,” 
and “Irenic Theology.” 


The death is reported from Bonn, in his 
sixty-ninth year, of Wiihelm Wilmanns, 
philologist, and professor at the university 
of that town since 1877. He is remembered 
chiefly for his studies of the “Nibelungen- | 
lied” and Walther von der Vogelweide, and 
for “Beitrige zur Geschichte der Alteren 
deutschen Literatur.” 


Science 


Fabre’s “The Life and Love of the 
has been translated by A. T. de 
and is to be brought out by Black. 


The “Poultry Laboratory Guide” (Mac- 
millan), by Prof. H. R. Lewis, will enable 
students easily to grasp the principles of 
poultry raising, and will furnish them with 
many shortcuts toefficiency. It is a digest of 
valuable information contained in various | 
bulletins and reports of some of the most 
successful State experimental stations and 
of the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The practical poultry- | 
man will be repaid for a careful reading 
of the book; it shows no patience with the 
laissez-faire attitude which has wrecked 
so many poultry establishments, nor, on the 
other hand, with high-flown theories. FEs- 
pecially useful is the rotation of crops 
suggested by Professor Lewis for those fol- 
lowing the double-yarding system, as well 
as his insistence upon discrimination in 
the selection of eggs for incubation. The 
illustrations are numerous, but rather in- 
effective. 


Henri 
Insect” 
Mattos, 


|might believe; 
concludes the book. 


problem of keeping it running. This book, 
therefore, is useful. The same criticism 
of weak binding applies to this, and, in- 
deed, to all the books mentioned in this 
note. Nearly every piece of electrical ma- 


|chinery and apparatus has connected with 


it a solenoid, and, unfortunately, the 
solenoid cannot be determined accurately 
from theoretical deductions. Charles R. 
Underhill has prepared a very useful book 
on “Solenoids, Electro-magnets, and Elec- 
tromagnetic Windings.” Not only the ordi- 
nary types of the solenoid are discussed, 
but also many of the rarer forms. Much 
of the constructive details and testing is 
the result of his own observation; many 
useful diagrams and tables are given. The 
definitions and physical laws are not al- 
ways well chosen, and often are not pre- 
sented in the best form. It should be quite 


|possible to preserve the concreteness de- 


manded by the engineer, and, at the same 
time, scientific accuracy. (All published by 
D. Van Nostrand Co.) 


“La Conquéte du Sakara” (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 260 pages, 3.50 francs) is an “essay 
of political psychology” by E. F. Gautier, 
who, with R. Chudeau, has already publish- 


‘ed two large volumes—“Sahara Algérien” 


and “Sahara Soudanais”—containing results 
of exploring missions of the French gov- 
ernment. The present volume leads up to 
a practical conclusion, not more startling 
than the increase and development of 
French colonial dominion in Africa. This 
is nothing less than the Trans-Saharian 
Railway, that is from Algiers to the Niger, 
along the postal route already in use by 
which French officers also go and return 
to their posts. A carefully studied chapter 
is given to this enterprise, which is neither 
so Utopian nor so distant as those unfa- 
miliar with what is doing in Western Africa 
and this chapter properly 
It is preceded by chap- 
ters on the conquest of the Touareg Sa- 


‘hara, which has passed all but unobserved 
|imn our own time; and the conquest of the 


|Moroccan Sahara, which is contemporary 


The text-book for second-year engineer- 
ing students on “Continuous Current Ma- | 
chine Design,” by William Cramp of the) 
Victoria University, Manchester, discusses | 
the construction and operation of these 
machines in a thorough manner. The ten- | 
tative and empiric aspects of the subjects | 
are dealt with rather than the theoreti- 
cal side. The eighth edition of the text- 
book on “Dynamo Electric Machinery,” by | 
Profs. Samuel Sheldon and Erich Haus- | 
mann of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- | 
tute, has been issued. The book, which | 
has been completely rewritten, is undoubt- | 
edly successful, but it still seema thin and 
meagre. It is designed for ordinary class- 
room exercises of students pursuing elec- 
trical or non-electrical engineering courses. 
Such students should have a stiffer course, 
and should have also, for the price charged, 
a book printed on decent paper and bound 
in a less filmsy fashion. Professors 
Crocker and Arendt of Columbia Universi- 
ty, in their new book on “Electric Mo- 
tors,” have written on the operation of 
electrical machinery rather than on its de- 
sign and construction, It is, in fact, a 
curious thing that most books have but 
little space for the details of operating 
electrical machinery, and many students 
who have a fair knowledge of a machine 
must feel helpless when they meet the 





history still in the making; the camel ser- 
vice, which has enabled France to accom- 
plish such conquests; the oases; and the 
Touareg tribes, whom French tactful ad- 
ministration has made its willing instru- 
ments. M. Gautier has the experience of 
twenty years in Algiers and eighteen months 
of continuous exploration of the Sahara. 
He has no illusion as to any probable ex- 
ploitation of the desert itself. At best, 
there may be mineral discoveries (all the 
states of Europe are seeking within their 
bounds or colonies for the great modern 
staple, petroleum). “The Sahara must be 
taken for what it is—a solid surface, which 
is a possible platform for the inter-com- 
munication of Berbérie and the Sudan— 
between the tropics and the Mediterranean. 
. « «+ Restricted to this modest point of 
view, it is not difficult to conceive of the 
Sahara paying, even from the economic 
side.” 


The death is reported from Cassadaga, 
Fia., in his seventy-fourth year, of Dr. 
Emmet Densmore, the author of “How Na- 
ture Cures,” “Sex Equality,” and “Intro- 
duction to Arcana of Nature.” 


Dr. Edward Hitchcock, professor of hy- 
giene and physical education, and the oldest 
member of the faculty of Amherst College, 
died last week, at the age of eighty-two. 
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He was the first physician in this country to journalist to turn conservative and an 


be placed in charge of a college gymnasium, 
and was the author of “Anatomy, Physiology 
and Anthropometry.” 








Monsieur D'Or. By John Louis Haney. 
Philadelphia: The Egerton Press. 
$1.20 net. 

This “dramatic fantasy,” as it is 
called, is one of the most capable and 
pregnant plays that have appeared in the 
last decade, or longer. Fanciful, as it 
undoubtedly is in one sense, it is yet es- 
sentially veracious in its representation 


of existing conditions, and fulfils one of 


the true functions of the drama in utter- 
ing a message, sound in both morals 
and philosophy, under the guise of light, 
satiric, comprehensive, and occasionally 
sentimental comedy. This is a work 
written by a man possessing literary fa- 
cility and knowledge of men and affairs, 
with a firm grasp of his subject, and is 
worth a dozen of recent commercial! 
sensational plays on similar subjects. It 
shows how a progressively interesting 
story may be made out of the develop- 
ment of character by circumstance, 
without the use of one “’abnormal or 
lurid incident. Moreover, the story, if 
fantastic, is human. 

Monsieur D’Or is the adopted name 


of Bobbie Dorr, the son of an American | 


Cresus, who assumes that title when 
he inherits his dead father’s millions. 
He is a clever, well-educated, attractive 
young materialist and sensualist, who 


believes in nothing but the omnipotence | 
It is. 
his creed that all men and women may | 


of gold for success or happiness. 


be bought and that idealism of any kind 
is rubbish. The play shows—in a pro- 
logue, four scenes, and an epilogue— 
how he is finally converted. There is 
no continuous plot, each scene being a 
comedietta in itself; but the interest, 
centred in the development of D’Or him- 
self, is not diminished by this episodical 
arrangement. The study of this domi- 
nant figure is minute and admirable, 
and the characterization of many of 
the minor personages—mostly familiar 
types—are deftly sketched. At first 
D’Or is the golden idol of Lenox; but 


who rebels against his selfish cynicism; 


idealistic artist to paint a grossly real- 
istic picture; and by corrupting a bank- 
er’s wife; but he is routed ignominious- 
ly by the dainty daughter of a musician 
whom he coveted. At Interlaken, as 
the agent of the greatest capitalists of 
Europe, he meets the representatives of 
the Powers on their way to a peace 
conference at Geneva, and, pleading the 
|interests of trade, exacts a pledge from 
them that no real step in the direction 
of a reduction of armaments shall be 
made. But in a junior secretary and in 
|the stenographer, whom he had suborn- 
ed, he finds two rebels who treat him 
'with defiant scorn. In the fourth scene, 
where, for the first time, there is a touch 
of symbolism, he lies a victim of ner- 
;vous prostration, despondent, and for- 
lorn in a Balkan palace; and here—in 
chance meetings with a boy, a nurse, a 
physician, and an Oriental pilgrim—he 
is awakened fully to a sense of the 
failure of his life and his philosophy. 
All this is very naturally told. For the 
first time he gets an inkling of the pos- 
sible happiness to be found outside of 
self-indulgence; and while in this chas- 
tened mood he hears that the first love 
|of his boyhood, Eleanor Richmond, still 
unwed, is at the head of an internation- 
al movement for the relief of famine in 
India and is on her way thither to su- 
perintend the work. Inspired by her ex- 
ample, he makes over to her, anony- 
mously, the bulk of his millions, inter- 
cepts her at Port Said in the guise of a 
ruined spendthrift, and the curtain falls 
upon the prospect of wedding bells and 
a new philanthropist. 

There is nothing novel in this story or 
its moral, but no recent drama has treat- 
ed the subject of wealth, its power, and 
its use and abuse, with such veracity, 
intelligence, and point. And the piece 
\is not a preachment, but a genuine com- 


edy, full of living types, of effective sit- 


|uations, of keen observation, and sharp 


|satire upon the social and political 
ishams and follies of our modern civ- 


ilization. And the significance of it all 


|is general, not merely local. Altogether 
|this is a notable piece of work. 





Maurice Baring’s “Diminutive Dramas” is 


/one of the books which Houghton Mifflin Co 
|promise this week. 


j 


there is one in the subservient crowd | 


Granville Barker is trying the experiment 


of presenting some of Arthur Schnitzler’s 


and she is the girl to whom he is en- | sketches in one of the London music halls. 





gaged. He meets his first check when  wyiss Horniman and the — well-known 
she breaks the engagement. In the sec- company from her Gaiety Theatre, Manches- 
ond scene, as the controlling sharehold- ter, are acting in the Coronet Theatre, Lon- 
er in a great lace factory in France, he don, for a brief season. They began with a 
violates all his principles by compelling "evival of Sheridan's “The Critic.” A prom- 
a ruinous surrender to the demands of !"°t London critic writes: 

| There is happily no doubt about there be- 
the striking hands to gain the good will ing a public for Sheridan, or, at all events, 
of a working girl who has taken his for “The Critic.” Line after line was fol- 
fancy. He is hailed as a savior by the lowed last night with delighted jnnataes. 
lespecially when Miss Edyth Goodall as - 
mob, but the girl is honest and stanch |burina and Miss Hilda Davies as her con- 
and will have none of him. Next in his |fidante were on the stage. 
chateau at Versailles he illustrates the | During his present English provincial 


money power by bribing a great radical |tour Martin Harvey will produce several 
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new pieces. One of these is from the Span- 
ish of Angel Guinera, and, as translated by 
Wallace Gilpatrick and Guido Marburg, 
bears the title of “The Wolf of the Low- 
lands.” The action takes place in Catalonia, 
and special Spanish costumes have been im- 
ported for the production. 


The London critics confidently predict 
success for “The Witness for the Defence,” 
the play by A. E. W. Mason, which has just 
been produced at the London St. James's 
Theatre. The piece itself, judging from the 
accounts of it, seems to be more valuable 
theatrically than in other ways. In the firet 
act, in India, the curtain falls upon Mrs. 
Ballantyne defending herself with a gun 
against her brutal, furious, drunken bus- 
band. The natural presumption is that she 
shoots him. Two years later, she bas been 
tried for killing him and acquitted, chiefly 
on the testimony of a lover, Henry Tresk, 
who swore that Ballantyne had confessed 
that he was in terror of his life because 
of a Hindu assassin, who had already 
tried to shoot him. Tresk added that he 
himself had seen a swarthy arm beneath 
the folds of Ballantyne’s tent. So the jury 
acquitted her, and she is living happily in 
an English village, where the squire’s son, 
Dick Hazlewood, has fallen in love with 
her. An old uncle, a shrewd lawyer, doubts 
the justice of the verdict and slyly cross- 
examines Tresk, who, however, sticks man- 
fully to his earlier story, although (in the 
eyes of the audience) he is plainly lying 
Then there is a midnight interview between 
Tresk Mrs. Ballantyne, in which the 
whole truth is revealed. Tresk offers to 
take the whole blame upon himself and 
pay the penalty for perjury, if she will 
promise to wed him afterward. When she 
refuses to do this, he says that she must, 
at least, tell the whole truth Dick. 
This she is unwilling to do, and the dis- 
cussion grows 80 warm that Dick's father 
is awakened, enters the room, and so, ne- 
cessarily, is admitted to a full knowledge 
of the situation. Finally, Mrs. Ballantyne 
pledges herself to make a clean breast of 
it to Dick, The piece ends happily, after all 
the storm of passion. 


and 


to 


Music 





Resonance in Singing and Speaking. By 
Thomas Fillebrown. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co. 


The Brain and the Voice in Speech and 
Song. By F. W. Mott. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


The world clamors for great singers. 
Opera companies are springing up in 
various cities, but unless the singers are 
of the first rank these companies do 
not prosper. Under these circumstances 
music-lovers must welcome as a pub- 
lic benefactor every writer who con- 
tributes something of importance to the 
vexed problem of creating great sing- 
ers. Such a writer is Dr. Fillebrown. 
For twenty-one years he has been pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry and oral 
surgery at Harvard University; he has 
lectured on voice development and has 
mastered the contents of more than fifty 
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books on this subject, of which he gives 
a list. His own book is, naturally 
enough, concerned chiefly with the cavi- 
ties of the head, to which his profession- 
duties have daily attracted his at- 
tention. 


—— 


al 


His main contention is that voice- 
trainers have heretofore given too much 
attention to the vocal cords, treating 
them as the principal cause of tone, 
whereas these are in themselves insig- 
nificant as sound producers. “It is the 
vibrations of the air in the resonance 
chambers of the human instrument, to- 
gether with the induced vibrations of 
the instrument itself, which give tone 


its sonority, its reach, its color, and 
emotional power.” Loudness of tone is 
less due to increase of breath pressure 
on the vocal cords than to the charac- 
ter of the resonance. As long ago as 


1863 Helmholtz pointed out that in re- 
spect to resonance the human voice is 
far superior to all other instruments, 
for other resonators are fixed and un- 
changing, whereas the human resonator 
is flexible and “admits of much variety 
of form, so that many more qualities of 
tone can be thus produced than on any 


other instrument of artificial construc- 
tion.’ The importance of such reso- 
nance as compared with mere vibration 


of the vocal cords is illustrated vividly 
by the analogous case of a tuning fork, 
which, in vibration, can, unaided, 
searcely be heard by the person holding 
it, whereas, if rested on a table, or, bet- 
ter still the bridge of a-~-violin, it 
be heard distinctly throughout a 
large hall 

Dr. Fillebrown demonstrated in his 
surgical work the existence of u hitherto 
unrecognized connecting passage  be- 
tween the cavities of the face and those 
of the forehead, which helps to explain 
the play of resonance in the cavities 
above the nostrils. Sometimes the thin 
walls of the cavities and the contained 
air vibrate with such surprising force 
that the singer is blinded for a moment, 
when sounding a note intensely. The au- 
thor points out that perhaps the most 
important element is nasal resonance, 
and he comments on the folly of the 
numerous teachers who, in their desire 
to overcome the common American nasal 
twang, increase it by shutting out the 
nasal chambers from all participation In 
speech and song. He does not overlook 
the fact that the chest also serves as a 
resonance chamber, but this does not 
falsify his thesis that the principal 
vibrations are above the vocal cords, In 
several pages of examples with musical 
type, he clearly shows how the all-im- 
portant head resonance can be acquired. 
It is hardly too much to say that if 
teachers and pupils throughout the coun- 
try were to follow these hints, a new 
epoch in voice culture would begin and 
the opera houses would soon have all the 
great singers they need. These singers 
would last longer, too. Lilli Lehmann, at 

>. 


set 


on 
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audiences, because she recognized the 
importance of nasal and head resonance. 
Jenny Lind had been taught wrongly, 
and her beautiful voice began to fail 
while she was physically in her prime. 
While the neglected but all-important 
subject of resonance is the main theme 
of Dr. Fillebrown’s book, he also dis- 
courses soundly on registers, on placing 
the voice, on throat stiffness, and its 
remedies, on the way to overcome stage 
fright, etc. His directions for deep 
breathing are, perhaps, the most lucid 
and valuable ever priuted; they are im- 
portant not only to students of sing- 
ing who have to become professional 
breathers, but to all who wish to enjoy 
perfect health, for, as the author re- 
marks, “we seldom find an individual 
who breathes correctly without educa- 
tion in the matter.” He also dwells on 
the fact that a good way to improve the 
speaking voice is to cultivate the sing- 
ing voice, and maintains that an orator 
may, by cultivation, develop a speak- 
ing voice of musical quality without be- 
ing able to distinguish “Old Hundred” 
from “The Last Rose of Summer.” Here, 
too, resonance is the all-important con- 
sideration. A broken nose spoiled the 
splendid voice of the elder Booth and 
virtually ended his career as an actor. 
Dr. Mott’s volume is not, like Dr. Fille- 
brown’s, a guide for singers and teach- 
ers, but a collection of papers on popu- 
lar science appealing to readers who are 
interested in such questions as the ori- 
gin of speech, the cerebral mechanism of 
speech and song, speech and right-hand- 
edness, localization of speech centres in 
the brain, the primary site of revival of 
words in silent thought, pathological de- 
generative changes producing speech de- 
fects and what they teach, etc. The 
writer’s statements are based on the lat- 
est researches in physiology and path- 
ology, of which he is professor in the 
London County Asylums. Numerous dia- 
grams help to show “how the wheels go 
round” in the human brain and organs 
of speech, and the author has endeavored 
to write in as simple language as scien- 
tific accuracy and requirements permit- 
ted. The most eloquent page in the 
book Is the last,in which he tells how a 
mad Frenchman’s facial expression and 
whole personality changed when, by re- 
quest, he sang the “Marseillaise.” 





interest ip folk-music is growing 
epace; hardly a musical periodical appears 
without an article on some phase of it. In 
England there js great activity in collect- 
ing what remains of 
former generations, under the direction of 
various organizations, of which ts the 
Oxford Folk-Muaste Society. In a lecture de- 
livered before this society, J. Steuart Wil- 
son expressed his belief in the communal 
origin of folk-songs. One paradox is point- 
ed out by him in these words: 


ane 


I belleve that our English folk-songs do 
rive 


the age of sixty-four, is still delighting | 
| fessed that most of our cultivated music, 
| whether creative or interpretive, has seldom 


these treasures of - 


mentally musicians, and yet it must be con- 


up to the present shown any very definite 
characteristics of its own. When we hear 
French or German music—whether good or 
bad—there is po doubt that it is French or 
German. But can any one ever say, except 
in a very limited degree, “That violinist 
belongs to the English school,” or “That 
piece of music is obviously by an English- 
man”? 

In this country there are still a number 
of persons who cal: genuine negro songs 
the “folk-songs of America.” That they are 
really African is shown conclusively by 
Jeannette Robinson Murphy, in her book, 
“Southern Thoughts for Northern Thinkers 
and African Music in America” (New York: 
The Bandanna Publishing Co.). Mrs. Mur- 
phy is a well-equipped folk-lorist, a com- 
poser herself, and a singer who can repro- 
duce exactly the curious qualities of the 
music of the Southern negroes. During 
her childhood in Kentucky she followed the 
one-time slaves in their tasks, listening to 
their crooning in their cabins, in the flelds, 
and especially in their meeting houses, and 
all of them assured her that the tunes they 
sang came from Africa. She explains what 
a singer must do to reproduce this music as 
it is sung by the blacks; the voice must be 
made nasal and undulating; around every 
prominent note must be a variety of small 
notes, called trimmings; he must sing notes 
not found in our scale; he must carry his 
breath from lime to line and from verse 
to verse, even at the risk of bursting a 
blood-vessel; he must introduce peculiar 
humming sounds, etc. All this, surely, has 
nothing in common with real (white) Amer- 
ican folk-songs, such as were written by 
Stephen Foster and others. Nevertheless, 
the American-negro music is decidedly 
worth studying, and it would be well if some 
one interested in the subject provided Mrs. 
Murphy with the funds necessary for car- 
rying out her researches. She lives at 
Orlando, Florida. 


Art 


Art's Enigma. By Frederick Jameson. 
With eight illustrations. New York: 
John Lane Co. $2 net. 


This book has the merit of treating 
esthetics strictly as a branch of psy- 
chology, but like other works that have 
assumed this obviously sound attitude 
there are concrete analyses of the con- 
ditions and effects of the several arts. 
At the outset the author clears away 
current misconceptions. “Bad art” is a 
contradiction in terms. As well say in- 
correct arithmetic. Bad art can only 
mean inartistic art, or no art at all. 
More sweepingly, such terms as “real- 
ism, idealism, and impressionism de- 
scribe and distinguish nothing in art. 
These terms are meaningless in 
relation to some arts, and could not, 
therefore, denote any fundamental artis- 
tic qualities.” We think realism and 
idealism, which mean only more or less 
correspondence to the vision of ordi- 
nary folk, might well go to the scrap 
heap. So might impressionism in the 





undoubted evidence that we are funda-| Sense adopted by our author of a sum- 
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mary or incomplete form of execution. 
But, taken psychologically, the word im- 
pressionism serves a useful purpose. It 
denotes an art that makes a minimum 
use of memory. In this sense it denotes 
a fundamental attitude and is applica- 
ble to all the arts. 

_ From a study of harmonized melody 
Mr. Jameson deduces his definition of 
the work of art. It is a projection of a 
form of feeling, its ingredients being 
naught; their relations everything. We 
quote: 


A work of art is the representation of an 
imaginative conception of a group of things 
composed together in such a manner as to 
produce a number of esthetic and emotional 
impressions, not all pleasant in themselves, 
but combining into one whole intensely de- 
lightful, 
impression. 
its charm and of all the effects above quot- 
ed—emotional suggestion, change of painful 
impressions to pleasant ones, unity and per- 


fection of the whole—lie in the form and | 


the relation of the parts, and not at all in 


the separate component elements.~ The work | 


appeals to the imagination alone, and the 
reason, or consciously acting part of the in- | 
tellect, is insensible to its appeal, and is 
unable to explain or in any way account for 
its attraction or even to tell whether any 


group of things form a work of art or not. | 


Its sole aim, so far as we can see at pres- 


ent, is a certain kind of pleasure, of which | 


the source is a highly complex kind of 
beauty. 
There are certain elements of petitio 
principii in this definition, but it is sug- 
gestive, clear, and—granting the pre- 
supposition that an esthetic experience 
cannot be rationalized at all—pretty sat- 
isfactory. 

We have no space to notice Mr. Jame- 
son’s vigorous comments on the various 
arts, but refer the reader especially to 


the final chapter, in which a theory of) 


relative impersonality in art is effective- 
ly urged. It should be said, however, 


sonal attitude might with equal warrant 
be called the employment of the whole 
self. All that is implied is a kind of de- 
tachment from ordinary and partial 
emotionalism. 
is incompatible with concurrent person- 
al passion. One emotion must slay the 
other. 
ders harmless usually harmful subject 
matters, but in a larger sense art can 
do us neither good nor ill. Nor is art 
merely a vehicle of select emotions: 


The whole effect of a work of art is dif- 
ferent from and deeper than that of any 
feelings it expresses. These are transfer- 
red from our ordinary consciousness to 
the realm of the imagination, where they 
become part of a broader and profounder 
kind of emotional experience. . .. In 
other words, emotion of any kind must 
cease to be absorbingly personal before it 
can find poetic expression, and the value 


of such expression depends on its univer- | 


sality, and not on its personality. 
In closing Mr. Jameson hints at a pos- 


complex, but harmonious mental | 
Its essence and the source of | 


jand Louisiana. 
that what Mr. Jameson calls an imper- | 


The esthetic experience | 


On the practical side art ren- 


The Nation 


' sible preatentis ant quiaphnen of ordi- 
nary experience through the cultivation 
of the artistic imagination. The peculiar, 
almost neo-Platonic, mysticism of the 
book is maintained with eloquence, and 
the analytical portions are both pictur- 
esque and sensible. 





“Cathedrals of Spain,” by John A. Gade, is 
issued this week by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A new contribution to a special form of 
literature is “Indiana Bookplates,” issued 
‘through the Nicholson Press of Richmond, 
|Indiara, by Esther Griffin White. Informa- 
tion is given concerning the bookplates of 
the author’s State, and about their makers 
as well. Incidentally, she pays a tribute to 
|her late brother, Raymond Perry White, a 
| designer of many plates. She is an enthu- 
siast in the subject, and this enthusiasm 
shows itself on every page of the present 


|volume. The book is well printed and co- 


|tion of his 


|piously illustrated. The edition is limited, 


to 250 copies. 


William Edgar Fisher, the well-known 
|}engraver of this city, has issued “A Port- 
folie of Book Plates, No. 5,” which con- 
tains twelve signed proofs executed by him 
since the issue of his portfolio No. 4. 


}and was limited to 128 copies. The present | 
|collection includes Mr. Fisher’s recently 
executed plate for Bowdoin College Library, 
the gift of the class of 1882. The proofs are 
printed directly from the original coppers 
on Japan vellum approximately 8x10, and 
are uniform with the preceding issues. 


The archeologist and anthropologist will 
find much valuable material in a recent 
volume consistingof a treatise entitled “‘An- 
tiquities of the Ouachita Valley,” by Clar- 
ence B. Moore, and a “Report on an Ad- 
ditional Collection of Skeletal Remains from 
Arkansas and Louisiana,” by Dr. Ales. 
Hrdlicka, The former is a reprint from the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Volume XIV, and is the work 


}of an eminent archwologist. The latter deals 
with ninety-one lots of bones obtained from | 


certain of the old burial places in Arkansas 
In addition to the human 


remains described, a detailed account is 


given of those mounds and dwelling sites | 


which were found by the party, earthen- 
ware pipes, and earthenware bowls, pots, 
and bottles; also pipes of limestone, cere- 
monial axes, and pendants of hematite. The 
volume, which is thoroughly scientific, con- 
tains also maps, illustrations in text, and 
eight colored plates. 


Several interesting excavations are being 
carried on in Athens by the Archeological 
Society of that city. Northwest of the 
Acropolis, on the site of the Bouleuterion, 
several important antiquities have been 
brought to light, among them a marble head 
of a youth belonging to the fifth century B. c. 
of the type of the Apollo of the Omphalos. 


| In order to determine the date of the re- 
of | 


taining wall which supports the soil 
the Pnyx, the public meeting-place of the 
Athenians, the embankment behind this wall 
is being cleared away. Here have been un- 
earthed vase fragments of the fifth century 
and some stamped vase handles belong- 
ing to the fourth century B. c. It should 
| therefore seem that the retaining wal! could 
‘not be older than the fourth century. How- 
ever, at a distance of about eight yards in-' 


|guished Paris artist, 
'been making experimental 
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ward, there has been discovered another re- 
taining wall, built of smaller stones laid in 
courses, which is considerably older, though 
the exact time of its construction cannot as 
yet be fixed. In the Agora, the ancient mar- 
ket-place, have been found in an almost 
perfect state of preservation a portico con- 
sisting of two pillars of Pentelic marble, 
three metres high, the torso of a youth in 
marble similar to the Eleusis boy, and sev- 
eral interesting bas-reliefs and portions of 
inscriptions. These excavations will be con- 
tinued throughout the winter. 


Dr. Paul Richer continues the publica- 
lectures at the Paris Beaux- 
Arts by a little book on the artistic apat- 
omy of the horse. It follows the same 
method of adapting scientific information 
to the needs of artists which was followed 
in the author’s previous book on the artis- 
tic anatomy of man. Text and plates are 
all that could be desired. 


For more than twenty years a distia- 
Paul Baudouin, has 
studies in the 


|fresco painting which gave such brilliant 


and lasting results from Giotto to Mich- 
elangelo. The technical secret of the art 


The | ¥@8 thought to be lost beyond recovery 


edition was printed in December of 1910,| (Some years ago Paul 


Baudouln declared 
|}that he had discovered it and that the 
painting was perfectly adapted to the Paris 
climate. The first application of the coiors 
must be successful, for the process admits 
of no retouching; and the colors must form 
one body with the lime and sand mortar to 
which they are applied, becoming an in- 
tegral part of the architectural material 
and lasting quite as long. The Paris munici- 
pal council has given the artist an opportu- 
nity to test this new painting, revived from 
the old, on a large and splendid scale. He 
has decorated with his frescoes the semi- 
circular gallery forming the eastern side 
of the beautiful interior court of what is 


popularly known as the Petit Palais, that 
is, the Fine Arts Palace of the City of 
Paris. The entire painting covers nine 
hundred and fifty square metres Two 
| hundred figures are enlaced in the rhythm 
lof a lozenge trellis, with leaves, flowers, 
jand fruits running all along above the 
|gallery. It is an interpretation of the 


course of the year. In each of the four en- 
tering squares there are four nude fig- 
ures, two men and two women, symbolizing 
together one of the seasons. In the three 


vault sections are the Months; the Hours 
of Day and Night; and the Animals asso- 
ciated with Months and Hours. The trellis 


catches up the Months in great medallions; 
the Hours in medium ovals; the Animals, 
which are between, in small octagons, the 
entering squares alone breaking the rhythm. 
On steps supported by the cornice, around 
the whole gallery, groups of personages re- 
cline in prolongations of the ovals or 
springing of the arches. Idyllic Latin in- 
scriptions complete the Virgilian character 
of the varied, rhythmical, and harmonious, 
delicate and fresh-colored decoration, which 
also agrees well with the blue and gold en- 
amels of the two water basins of the court. 
In one thing alone has the Paris climate 
taken its revenge; the great glassed doors 
leading into the court let In such draughts 
that they are permanently closed in cold 

weather, preventing a near view of this 
novel and important achievement of the 


new fresco painting. 
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Thomas George Linnell, an English paint- 
er of country scenes, died a fortnight since, 
at the age of seventy-five. 

Alice Morse Earle, whose books on old 


costumes, antique china and furniture, and 
gardens of a bygone day are authoritative 
as well as charming, died just a week ago 
in her fifty-eighth year at the home of her 
son, Alexander Morse Barle, at Hempstead. 
She was a member of the Colonial Dames 
and the American Historical Association, 
end author of the following volumes: “The 
Sabbath in Puritan New England,” “China 
Collecting ‘n America,” “Customs and Fash- 


= 





‘a wrecker in the long run, where Harri- Maryland, the Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
man was a builder. But the newspapers|the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Rail 
none the less called him the “wizard of way, and the International and Great 
American finance.” While he lived, every | Northern, the mileage of the Missouri 
one wondered where his programme of Pacific system was reduced to the ex- 
railway acquisition would stop. When he | tent of 2,175. But even with that dis- 


died, leaving to his family an estate of | puted mileage eliminated, the president 
$200,000,000, with a controlling interest | of the Missouri Pacific controlled the 





in half a dozen great railways, people 

wondered what would become of the 
“Gould régime.” 

The properties controlled by the Gould 

| régime were not always thé same. Once 





ions in Old New England,” “Life of Mar-| ° 
garet Winthrop,” “Diary of a Fel bndngem nip enter berm gee tye 
Schoolgirl,” “Costumes of Colonial Times,” | . 
“Colonial Dames and Goodwives,” “ola | banded over to his heirs; when his 
Narragansett,” “Colonial Days in Old New| methods had brought each company to 
York,” “Curious Punishments of Bygone | the verge of unsuspected insolvency, he 
Days,” “Home Life in Colonial Days,” | sold out and deserted the ship. Similar- 
“Child Life in Colonial Days,” and “Stage ly, he once owned and then quietly drop- 
Coach and Tavern Days.” Mrs. Earle was | ned the St. Louis and San Francisco and 
also part-author of “Early Prose and | the Missouri, Kansas and Texas. Con- 
Verso,” “Historic New York,” “Chap Book | +ro1 of the Manhattan Elevated was dis- 
Essays,” “Old-Time Gardens,” “Sundials and | 
Roses of Yesterday,” and “Two Centuries of posed of by his will; it remained a 
Costume in America.” “Gould road” until the Interborough 
_ |bought it in 1902. Control of the West- 
_jern Union Telegraph Company remained 
jin the family until 1909, when the Mac- 
\kay interests bought it. At the pres- 
ent time, the term “Gould properties” 
PASSING OF THE “GOULD REGIME.” applies to the Missouri Pacific and al- 
Shortly after the close of business op lied lines which, as part of the Gould 
the Stock Exchange, one day last week, a |estate, were turned over to the present | 
St. Louis dispatch announced that attor- | management. 
neys acting for the Rockefeller inter- | It is not generally believed that the | 
ests, and for the international banking Goulds went into Wednesday’s confer- | 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., had made ence with more than 25 per cent. of Mis- | 
formal demand for the stock books of gouri Pacific’s $83,000,000 stock in their 
the Missouri. Pacific Railway. That ac- own possession. What had happened on 
tion had been taken, it was explained, | previous occasions of the sort was that 
to procure the names and addresses of enough other shareholders had voted 
shareholders in a contest for proxies to with the Goulds to give them a majority. 
oust the Goulds from control of the sys- At last week’s conference, when a strong 
tem. George J. Gould has been presi-| opposition was able to show holdings of 
dent of that company since 1893, and at| the stock sufficiently large to dispute 
each annual election, he has named all | the Gould control, these other holders 
thirteen of the directors. On learning of | turned over their proxies to the inter- 
this action, Wall Street leaped somewhat | egts who favored a change in manage- 
hastily to the inference that a struggle| ment. Next year the Gould interest will 
for control of this important property | have only four representatives on the 
was at hand—possibly such as occurred board, instead of the whole thirteen. The 
in Northern Pacific during 1901, or in retiring president will be made chairman 
Illinois Central during 1907. It did not of the board, with the understanding 
come. Instead, after prolonged confer-|that his successor will follow out the 
ences between the opposing forces, it instructions of a majority of the direc- 
was officially announced next day that tors. 
Mr. Gould would retire from the presi-- Few people realize what the magni- 
dency of the company and that at the | tude, on the railway map, of this Gould 
annual meeting of shareholders, to be|system actually is. Very recently it 
held on March 14, new directors would| was possible to say that the interest 
be elected. Wall Street at once declar-| which controlled this system controlled 
ed that this marked the end of the| more mileage than belonged in any oth- 
“Gould régime.” er railway system in the country. With 
Something of historic Interest is at-|the Harriman system in the field, this 
tached to the railways known as Gould | sounds improbable. But, including the 
properties; they are a relic of one of the Southern and Central Pacific, the Union 
most picturesque episodes in American Pacific system comprises 17,500 miles. 
finance. In 1881, Jay Gould occupied, in As the head of the Missouri Pacific, the 
the mind of Wall Street and the public, | holding company for the Gould system, 
very much the place which Harriman oc- George Gould at one time personally 
cupled in 1909. He was by no means the controlled nearly 19,000 miles of road. 
equal of the late Union Pacific chieftain| After the appointment of receivers, af- 














in pure constructive abliity; Gould was ter the panic of 1907, for the Western 
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Wabash, the St. Louis and Iron Moun- 
tain, the Denver and Rio Grande, the 
Texas Pacific, the Colorado Midland, the 
Western Pacific, and certain smaller al- 
lied lines, which make a system of 17,- 
000 miles. Since the death of E. H. Har- 
riman, no other man has occupied a sim- 
flar position. 

With the passing of the Gould régime 
in the railway world, the question is 
again raised as to whether in time all 
of the railways of the country will not 
be part of three or four consolidated sys- 
tems. Certainly the trend of events 
during the past decade points in that dil- 
rection. First A. J. Cassatt, to protect 
the Pennsylvania against rate-cutting, 
acquired control of the Norfolk and 
Western, the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. The New 
York Central then joined hands with the 
Pennsylvania, and contro] of other East- 
ern roads was acquired. Then James J. 
Hill of the Great Northern bought con- 
trol of Northern Pacific, and Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern jointly ac- 
quired the Burlington. Harriman, start- 
ing with the Union Pacific, soon merged 
the Central and Southern Pacific and 
the Oregon Short Line. In New England 
the New Haven began to reach out for 
other lines, and in the South the South- 
ern Railway and the Atlantic Coast Line 
accomplished the same results. 

To-day there is only one railway in 
the country of any real strategic im- 
portance, which can be called indepen- 
dent in the sense applied to that word 
ten years ago. That is the Pennsylva- 
nia. All the rest are either controlled 
by other companies or allied with inter- 
ests which control the other systems 
also. It used to be said, as long ago as 
1901, that American railways were even 
then, after allowing for banking affilia- 
tions, virtually divided up into the Van- 
derbilt system, the Hill-Morgan system, 
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the Harriman system, and the Gould the Union Pacific lines, is a question for Langlois, 
|the future. 


system; and in 1904 Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Brewer, in his opinion against the 
Northern Securities merger, remarked 
that “if the parties interested in these 
two competing railways,” which had 
been placed under common ownership, | 
“can, through the instrumentality of a 
holding company, place both under one 
control, then in like manner .. 
could the control of all the railways in 
the country be placed in a single cor- 
poration.” Considering the ultimate 
possibilities of combination, the justice 
concluded, three or four individuals 
might through the same machinery ob 
tain “the control of the whole trans- 
portation system of the country.” 

The Northern Securities decision it- 
self squarely blocked the path to this 
result; the two merged systems were 
returned to their original owners. It 
still remained to see what would hap- 
pen as a result of outright purchase in 
the market, without the paraphernalia 
of a holding company. The ending of 
the “Gould régime” is in this regard an 
interesting landmark. In operating ef- 
ficiency and financial judgment the 
Gould management has long been no- 
toriously wanting; the new management 
is certain to improve matters in both 
directions. Just what will be the result 
of the lodging of control of this hith- 
erto independent system in the same 
hands as exercise general control over 
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